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ROYALS NEW 


HERE IS SOMETHING NEW FOR USE IN YOUR CLASSES. 
AN ENTERTAINING—HIGHLY INSTRUCTIVE MEMORY GAME! 
EXCELLENT SEAT-WORK FOR PUPILS! FUN FOR STUDENTS 
IN SCHOOL AND AT HOME! 

THE ROYAL MEMORY GAME CONSISTS OF TWO TYPES 
OF CHARTS. THE ONE, A MASTER CHART, SHOWS A 
TYPEWRITER KEYBOARD WITH THE CHARACTERS. ON THE 
OTHER, THE KEYS ARE BLANK. THE CHILDREN STUDY THE 
MASTER KEY-CHART. THEN, FROM MEMORY, THEY SKETCH 
IN THE BOTTOM ROW, THE TOP ROW, AND SO ON. AS 
THEY BECOME MORE PROFICIENT, ADDITIONAL AREAS 


ARE ADDED. THERE ARE, OF COURSE, MANY VARIATIONS 








IN FACT, YOUR PUPILS CAN VIRTUALLY LEARN TO TYPE 
WITHOUT EVER HAVING SEEN A TYPEWRITER! 

THE MACHINE FEATURED IS THE NEW ROYAL SIGNET, 
AN IMPROVED, SIMPLIFIED PORTABLE WHICH SELLS FOR 
ONLY $29.50. ANYONE CAN USE IT—WITH OR WITHOUT 
EXPERIENCE. OPERATION IS EXCEEDINGLY SIMPLE. MERELY 
INSERT A SHEET OF PAPER—THEN TYPE AS FAST AS 
YOU LIKE. THERE'S A SEPARATE KEY FOR EACH CHAR- 
ACTER—YOU STRIKE THE RIGHT ONE. THAT'S ALL THERE 
IS TO IT. THE CONFUSING, PUZZLING SHIFT-KEY IS GONE. 
ELIMINATED BY ROYAL'S EXCLUSIVE NEW MONO-FACE 


TYPE, A DISTINCTIVE, HIGHLY LEGIBLE STYLE OF ITALIC. 


oo ee 


PLEASE SEND ME FREE 











MAIL 


COPIES (1 FOR EACH PUPIL IN MY CLASSES) OF THE ROYAL MEMORY GAME. 





ROYAL 
SIGNET 


MONO-FACE TYPE © NO SHIFT KEY 








SEE AND TRY THE NEW ROYAL SIGNET AT ANY TYPEWRITER 
DEALERS. ALSO AT THE BETTER DEPARTMENT AND HOME 
APPLIANCE STORES. PRICED SLIGHTLY HIGHER IN CANADA. 
CONVENIENT MONTHLY PAYMENTS IF DESIRED. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC 
2 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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A GOAL FOR US 


“Thanks to the Mimeograph, we can put 
copies of examinations, drawings, note- 
book data, ete., into the hands of every 
child,” says one school executive. “We 
are saving the time and energy of every 
teacher. And we are saving money on the 
duplication of office forms. Thank you for 
showing us the Mimeograph’s place in school 
_work today.” To have every teacher under- 
stand that is our proud goal. Let us advise you. 
Write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—or see 


classified *phone directory for nearest branch. 
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ERSE written by Josephine 
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tributed to our future issues by 
Nellie L. Fischer. § The work of 
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peared in a variety of religious 
and educational _ publications. 
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had published more than twenty 
entertainment books. 9 Della 
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last year many suggestions for 
handwork. § Alice Cook Fuller 
was superintendent of schools in 
Larimer County, Colorado, from 
1923 to 1931. 
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tePerr Pictures 


“4, CHILD CANNOT GROW UP TWICE, AND 
E BURDEN OF A FINANCIAL DEPRESSION 
saouLD NOT BE THROWN ON HIS SHOUL- 





If ever pupils needed to have beauty brought 
jpto their lives, they need it NOW. 





HOPE Watts 


Give them beautiful PERRY PICTURES. 

Use these pictures in September and throughout 
the school year as aids in teaching language, lit- 
gature, history, geography, and especially in Pic- 
wre Study. 

for TWO CENTS you can introduce a girl or a 
wy to one of the World’s Masterpieces of art,- 
choice picture they will never forget. 

Price. TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or more. 
Assorted as desired. Size 54% by 8. 2250 subjects. 


A BOSTON EDITION FREE 


grwe e want every teacher in the United States to know the beav- 
tifal BOSTON EDITION of these pictures. This Edition is 
p= 4 ina a tiful Sepia (brown) tone that resembles that of high 
hs, andon rough paper. Each rates is on paper 51-2 
icc Most 0 a! yet boat's subjects are now published in this Heston 
n to them gals = distinguish them from 
Kaen. he published ir in| black and wh 


FREE 


FREE TO TEACHERS, in September and Oc- 
tober, who mention The Instructor magazine. 
A beautiful sample of this Boston Edition of the 
Perry Pictures, 542 by 8, and an abridged CATA- 

LOGUE FREE in * September and October if you 
mention The Instructor and give your grade, name 
af school and address. A post card will bring it. 
Write to-day. 


The Perry Pictures 


CUSTOMERS WRITE: 
thee sod thom a great dealin my school work and have never 
found their eq’ 
“Thave taught +a years as classroom teacher and puperviges and 
@Bansser the Perry Pietures one of my most valuable aids 
“Uur schools wen | % county prize in Picture Study last year. We 
wot Ferry Picture: 





SAVED 


(This is one of the one cent size) 


The Perry Pictures. Small Size. 3 by 3%. 

ONE CENT EACH for 50 or more. Postpaid. 

For essays, compositions, history, stories, etc. 
Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. 7 by 9. 
THREE CENTS EACH for 20 or more. 


Send 75 cents for our Set A of 25 bird pictures 
and a very brief description of each. 
Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes. 
On paper 22 x 28 $1.25 for one; $1.00 each for 
two or more. 


Te Perry Pictures © sox 13. 


Malden, Massachusetts 





Any one of these Sets of 25 pictures, 54%, x 8 
in the Beautiful Boston Edition, for 50 cents. 

At the left check the Sets you want. 

Please send post office money order or bank check 


COUPON 
Te THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 
Malden, Mass. 
Please send me the pictures checked below, for enclosed 
pest office money order or bank check for $.......+++++ 
CABCK PRICE || CHECK 


PRICE 
“BArt Subjects,51-2x8  60c 


—60 Art Subjects, 3x31-2 60c 

3 Children, 5 1-2x8 50c | —20 Bird Picturesin Colors. 60c 
tie ene Their Homes - Complete Catalogue of 2250 
~s ° ubjects with 1600 minia- 


ture illustrations ee 


- 650c 
ete. For 
Nov. 61-2x8 50c || en 
Write your name, address and grade clearly on 
margin below. 
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Book Week Is Coming 


“Books for Young America” is the 
theme for Book Week this year, Novem- 
be 13-19. In “Young America’s Book 
Parade” there will be histories, biog- 
raphies, books on the arts, crafts, and in- 
dustries of our nation. The procession 
of storybooks starts with absorbing tales 
of Indian and colonial days, followed by 
the popular books for which later pe- 
riods in our country’s history form an 
interesting background. The American 
theme will be interpreted to include 
books of information which give young 
people an understanding of the rapidly 
changing world in which we live. And 
of course the juvenile classics which are 
a part of every American child’s cultural 
heritage will be included in Book Week 
exhibits and programs in November. 
American emphasis provides an approach 
which can easily be linked with class- 
room work in literature, history, geog- 
raphy, and art, making Book Week an 
integral part of the fall educational pro- 
gram. 

Teachers to-day, while anxious to in- 
*|still a pride in American achievements 
and ideals, do not want to encourage a 
patriotic spirit which is unintelligent 
and uncritical. They are interested, 
rather, in developing a genuine love of 
America, founded on accurate knowl- 
edge of the past and true feeling for 
what “the American dream” has meant 
to the world. Essential to the growth 
of this type of patriotism is the right 
sort of reading. 

School librarians and teachers will 
find boys and girls eager to help prepare 
Book Week displays and programs em- 
phasizing their reading interests. An ef- 
fective new Book Week poster, and a 
manual of suggestions, will be sent to 
schools (on receipt of 25 cents) by Book 


‘Week Headquarters, National Associ- 


ation of Book Publishers, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Radio in Education 


In a Foreword written for Ben H. 


| Darrow’s new book, Radio, The Assist- 


ant Teacher, Secretary of the Interior 
Wilbur characterizes the volume as “of 
a pioneer sort,” and while admitting that 
“no one can speak with finality in this 
field” he commends the author because 
he “tells us what has been done and how 
it has been done, and points the way to 
those further experiments upon which 
the future of radio in education must 
depend.” 

Founder and director of the Ohio 
School of the Air, and one of the early 
exponents of educational broadcasting, 
Mr. Darrow writes regarding its origin 
and growth, its purposes, problems, and 
technique, in a way that should be very 
helpful to those who are following in the 
footsteps of the pioneers. From the ref- 
erence standpoint, the book’s value is 


"| considerably increased by careful organ- 


ization of material and by an index. At 
the end of each chapter are suggestions 
for further reading. [Illustrations are 
numerous. The book is listed this month 
in our department “The New Books.” 


A study made recently by the Public 
Health Service, Washington, D.C., in- 
dicates that girls lose more time from 
school on account of sickness than boys 
but that boys are absent for other rea- 
sons more often than girls. 





he Book-of-the- 
$H#lonth Club wit 


send you, FREE, the book 
that has been the most lik- 
ed by its members during the six years 
of its existence. . . a trilogy that won 
for its author the coveted NOBEL PRIZE 








Kristin Labransdatter 
bp Sigrid Gndset The three famous novels, published 


originally in separate volumes for 
$3.00 each, in a beautiful one-vol- | 
ume edition; 1100 pases oe bet 
opaque paper so that it bulks no 

@ larger than an ordinary library > 
Soft cloth binding, stamped in gold. 





...lf you join now. You do not have 
to take a book every month, ...and you 
now receive valuable book-dividends. 
































GREAT many people (we know) 

have been on the verge of join- 

ing the Book-of-the-Month Club, 
but have neglected to do so largely 
through oversight. This offer is made, 
frankly, to overcome that procrastina- 
tion by making it very well worth 
your while not to delay longer. We 
suggest, simply, that you get complete 
information (by sending the coupon 
below) as to what the enterprise does 
for its book-readers. Then decide 
whether or not you want to join. 
Surely, within the next year, out of 
200 to 250 books our judges will report 
upon, there will be at least quite a few 
you will be very anxious not to miss. 
Why not—by joining now—make sure 
of getting these, get the many other 
valuable privileges the Book-of-the- 
Month Club is able to give you (such 
as the “book dividends” it distributes 
to its members), and also get this dis- 
tinguished work of Sigrid Undset, free. 





BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how the Book- 
of-the-Month Club operates. This request involves me in no 
obligation to subscribe to your service. Minors will not be en- 
rolled without parent’s consent. 







Address 
———O—F72eEe 
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Self-Directing Workbooks 


Order From This List 
Desk Copies Free 


We'll gladly send samples 
upon receipt of list price, 
aod willgive full credit for 
amount you 


. 
sample book on your order 
Subjects omelg book ca your order 
or cent. alle 


or $5.00 or more, F. O. 
Otlahoma City 


Save Time 

Save Work 

Save Money 
Motivate Pupils 
Increase Interest 
Promote Efficiency 


Adopted 


pay for any 


Discount of 20 
»wed on orders 
*. 0. B. 














ENGLISH 
Workbooks for use with— 
When the World Was 
text)) Second Grade..... 
Progressive Series (any text) 1A, 2B, 
2A 


Young (any 


25e each 

eos eovqsocceecs — 15e each 

Progressive Series (any text) 3B, 3A, 
4B, 4A, SB...... - — = 25c each 

Progressive Series (any text) 5A, 6B, 
A 


6. sepen aveweite asm ws 30c each 
Potter, Jescke and Gillett, 3B, 3A, 
1B, 4A, SB, SA, 6B, GA, TB, 7A, 
8B, SA a 30c each 
Meek and Wilson, for Third, Fourth, 
Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Grade 40c¢ each 
Open Door Series, for Third, Fourth, 
Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Eighth . 
Grade 7 Oe each 
rempten and Hosic, (Junior High) 
. rc each 
Lewis and Hosi (Senior High) I 
and IT - ae 45 each 
Clippinger (Composition) 45c each 
Metcalf and Long (English Litera 
ture) .. = - a 45c each 
Metcalf and Payne (American Liter- 
ature) . seutweenavs 45e each 
Outside Reading Reports................. 25e each 
Workbooks for— 
As You Like It, Merchant of Venice, 
liamlet, Silas Marner, Tale of Two 
Cities, Lady of the Lake, Julius 
Caesar, House of Seven Gables 15e each 
Ivanhoe 20¢ each 
GEOGRAPHY 
Workbooks for use with— 
Shepherd's Beginners for Third Grade 40c each 
McMurry and Parkins, for 4B, 4A, 
5B, SA, 6B, GA, 7B, TA.... 30c each 
Kirigham and McFarlane, 4B, 4A, 5B, 
h | enn 30c each 
Brigham and McFarlane (Indiana 
Edition) Fourth, Sixth, and Seventh 
GEUEEED _ cncqpsnenenentqeauesuanggeaseqgsenete 40c each 
Dodge-Lackey, for Fourth, Fifth 
Sixth, and Seventh Grade : 40¢ each 
Whitheck’s Physical Geography 45c each 
Whitbeck’s Commercial and Industrial 
Geography 60c each 
ARITHMETIC 
Essentials in Primary Numbers for 
Beginners , . 25e each 
Work Books for use with any text— 
2B, 2A, 3B. 3A. 4B, 4A, SB, SA, 
GB, GA, TB, TA, SB, SA (each 
book covers a semester's work) ..........30¢ each 





Send your order now for prompt delivery 
WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY 
715 North Hudson 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


First Grade (full year’s work) ............ 30c each 
Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth 

Seventh and Eighth Grade, (each 

book covers full year’s work) 40c each 

HISTORY 

Workbooks for use with— 

Barker, Dodd and Webb (Story of 

a Nation) -_ pas eececseess SOC Gach 
Estill’s Beginners History --....40c each 
Barker, Dodd and Webb (Growth of 

a Nation) Seventh and Fighth 
ea quodacueqeecane -40¢c each 
Adopted State History for Oklahoma, 

for Texas, for Tennessee........... -40c each 
Ancient History for Robinson, Breas- 

ted, and for Webster’s................ 45 each 
Modern History for Robinson and 
Beard’s, and for Webster’s..................45¢ each 
American History for Muzzey’s, for 
HKeard’s, for Fite’s iotetihiaanmaaiais 45c each 
American History (Generalized, for 

use with any text). puenateneneae 45 each 
English History for Cheney’s.............. 45c each 

CIVICS 

Workbooks for use with— 

Hughes’ Elementary Civies................ 40¢ each 
King and Barnard for High School....45c each 
SCIENCE 

Workbooks for use with— 

Oauldwell and Eickenberry General 

Science pesuceuneans weneeeeee- 600 each 
Clement's Biology . one 6Uc each 
Domestic Science (any text) Seventh 

Grade 60c each 








Silent Reading, Comprehension Tests 
and Seat Work 


Silent Reading Tests for use with— 
Bobbs-Merrill Readers for Primer, 
First, Second, Third and Fourth....15c¢ each 
Child's World Readers for Primer, 
First, Second and Third.................. 15c each 
New Winston Readers for Primer, 
First, Second and Third............... ..15¢ each 
Story and Study Readers for Primer, 
First, Second and Third................15¢ each 
Child’s Story Hour Readers for 
Fg | Sweets 15c each 
Real Life Readers for Primer and 
First ecvecscceeeeeee A OC C2CH 


Nature Study Seatwork— 


First, Second and Third Grade........20c each 


















































1 oO PATTERNS FOR EVERY 
MONTH AND GRADE 
Appropriate for Window Decorations 
Booklets, Borders, etc. 
Price One Dollar 


TEACHERS AID, Box 33, Bland, Virginia 











LARGE MAPS 
(30 x 50 inches) 
in bold outline, 


PICTURE 
MAPS fstercedae 


sketches, Also an insert sheet of twenty or more 
sketches to be cut out and pasted on the map. Both 
map and sketches are to be colored by the pupils. 
Ideal for project teaching of history and geography. 


TITLES 
LATIN AMERICA CHINA PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
THE WO CARIBBEAN ISLANDS 
AFRICA INDIA 


50 cents each 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


High Schoo! Course 
in 2 Years 












. Meets all requirements for en- 
and the leading professions. a 
eee 


trance to 6 
Free Beizla® 


AMERICAN 
Dept. 1-634. Drexel Av. & 56th St. © A.3.1923 CHICAGO 


Visualize Your Teaching 


C] 123 Natural colored Food models. Price $3.00 
per set, f. o. b. Detroit. 

cs A Zeppelin Trip around the World—Elemen- 
tary project. Mimeographed copy with story 

and cutouts. Price $0.50 each. 

The Vikings—Elementary project. Mimeo- 

graphed copy, bibliography—Saga—Cutouts. 

Price $0.50 each. 

= Ten Primary Health Posters—Actual Photo- 
graphs, Intaglio Gravure process. Size 
18 x 22%4"' with booklet of stories and things 
to do. $3.50 per set-—f. o. b. Detroit, Michigan. 











Name . 
DETROIT DAIRY & FOOD COUNCI 
910 Stephenson Building, Detroit, Michigan. 
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TEACHER AIDS FROM THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 








By William Dow Boutwell 
Editor-in-Chief, U.S. Office of Education 


, 
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To keep children alive and to keep 
them well are the most important tasks 
of the teacher. Parents will forgive 
a teacher if their child cannot parse 
a sentence, but they may always hold 
it against her if she does not protect him 
trom accidents and illness while he is 
under her care. 

Practically all teachers are now off- 
cially authorized and instructed to give 
attention to health and safety educa- 
tion. The Federal Government and 
many associations have joined in the 
campaign for the health and safety of 
the nation’s children. From the United 
States Government a teacher can obtain 
many practical hints and aids in publi- 
cations and charts. 

The first question a teacher may ask 
herself at the start of school is, What 
health and safety problems will I have 
to meet? Since she feels more direct re- 
sponsibility for accidents than for sick- 
ness, her chief concern will probably be 
for safety problems. “Safety Educa- 
tion: Helps for Schools in Constructing 
“a Course of Study,” Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin, 1932, No. 8, price 10 
cents, while designed chiefly to give 
committees of teachers working on safe- 
ty education an account of progressive 
measures adopted throughout the coun- 
try, has much that will be useful to the 
individual teacher or principal. Also 
valuable is “What to Do in Case of Ac- 
cidents,” Public Health Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 21, price 15 cents. 

When a teacher turns to the problem 
of health she will need a method of 
keeping a constant check on her pupils’ 
health. She can obtain “What Every 
Teacher Should Know about the Physi- 
cal Condition of Her Pupils,” Office 
of Education Health Education Series 
No. 18, price § cents. Another publi- 
cation, more extensive and more general, 
is “Health for School Children,” Office 
of Education School Health Studies No. 
1, price 10 cents. A useful device is 
“Classroom Height and Weight Rec- 
ord,” a large chart of durable paper on 
which a monthly record for each child 
can be entered, price 5 cents a single 
copy, 2 cents additional copies. More 
than a million height-weight charts 
have been used in schools. Last year the 
Office of Education made available also 
an Individual Height and Weight Rec- 
ord, price 14% cents a copy. Data on 
the Classroom Record can be trans- 
ferred to the Individual Record and ar- 
ranged in the form of a graph. Any 
deviation from the regular line of 
growth will immediately warn a teacher 
to watch for trouble. The Individual 
Record can follow a child throughout 
his school career. 

Once the question of checking on 
children’s health is cared for, there 
arises the problem of guarding against 
ill health. The following, price 5 cents 
each, are useful bulletins along this 
line: “Sanitation of Schools,” Office of 
Education Leaflet No. 1; “Diet for the 
School Child,” Office of Education 
Health Education Series No. 2; “The 
Lunch Hour at School,” Health Educa- 
tion Series No. 7; “Milk and Our School 
Children,” Health Education Series No. 
11; “Sleep,” Health Education Series 





= 
No. 12; “The Kindergarten 
Health,” Health Education Series Ng 
14; and “Better Teeth,” Health Edug 
tion Series No. 20. 

Perhaps the teacher may decide the 
merely guarding against ill health is ng 
enough—that a health promotion cag 
paign is desirable. Aid for such, 
plan can be found in the following pu} 
lications from the Health Educatigg 
Series. For the elementary schools then 
is “Suggestions for a Program of Health 
Teaching in Elementary Schools,” No, 
10, price 10 cents, For the secon 
school level there is available “Su 
tions for a Program for Health Teach. 
ing in the High School,” No. 15, pric 
§ cents. No school health campaig 
will succeed unless it secures the ¢ 
operation of the home. “Child Health 
Program for Parent-Teacher Associa. 
tions and Women’s Clubs,” No. 5, price 
§ cents, offers practical suggestion 
along this line; and “Is Your Child 
Ready for School?” No. 19, price 10 
cents, should not be overlooked. “Dn. 
matics for Health Teaching,” No, 13, 
price § cents, presents ideas for making 
health teaching effective. 

Another method of promoting good 
health in schools centers on a strong 
physical education program, for which 
suggestions can be found in the Phys- 
cal Education Series. It is important 
first to have a good playground, essen 
tials for which are described in “Prep- 
aration of School Grounds for Phy 
Fields and Athletic Events,” No, 1, 
price § cents. Practical programs ar 
suggested in “Games and Equipment for 
Small Rural Schools,” No. 8, price 5 
cents; and “Suggestions for a Physical 
Education Program for Small Secondary 
Schools,” No. 3, price 10 cents, Mary- 
land and other states plan their year's 
physical education program with “Ath- 
letic Badge Tests for Boys and Girls,” 
No. 2, price § cents, which gives detailed 
descriptions of games and sports adapted 
to elementary school level. 

The publications listed above may k 
ordered from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D.C. Remit with 
check or money order. 

The Office of Education, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D.C., wil 
be glad to send to any teacher or prin- 
cipal, free of charge, its Circular No 
$1, “Thirty-four U.S. Government 
Publications Useful in Health Educs 
tion.” Numerous other helpful Gor 
ernment bulletins on health and other 
school problems are listed in “Govern- 
ment Publications on Education,” which 
may also be had free upon application 
to the Office of Education, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 

The Department of School Health 
and Physical Education of the National 
Education Association, Washington, 
D.C., publishes an excellent free lis 
“Health Education Material for Teach 
ers.” The White House Conference 0 
Child Health and Protection, Washing: 
ton, D.C., also furnishes health hints 
to teachers. 


EpiTortaL Note: Throughout the schodl 
year, Mr. Boutwell will contribute to ou 
pages each month information regarding 
Government publications of use to teachers 
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will come to you every month. 
Send your subscription to-day. 


New Low Price Within the Reach of Every Teacher 


Subscription for Interludes of Pleasure for 9 months, September through 
May, now only $2.00. Single package for any month 25 cents. 


Ann Marie’s Workshop, Princeton, Illinois. 
(-] Enclosed find $2.00 for 9 months’ subscription for Interludes of Pleasure, 


September through May. 


For Tnee Dashes —= 
As You Would For A Magazine 


What You Will Get: 
A large poster, 18x48 inches, portraying a story in picture form; story telling 
of Pedro's adventures with his magic rod; a blackboard border; a small 
poster design; a mechanical device or pretty basket; seat work lessons; def- 
nite directions which tell you just what to do; sand table plans. 
You will receive 9 complete packages in all. 


\_] Enclosed find 25 cents for September package of Interludes of Pleasure. 
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Have New 
Plans and Patterns 






Coming to You 
Every Month 
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You should answer without hesitation, 
these and many other Bible questions. 
Mail thecoupon, We will send you free 
aninteresting Bible 
Test totest your 
knowledge. Also free 
our big Bulletin telling 
how Moody Bible In- 
stitute Home Study 
Courses have helped 
38,000 menand women 
through directed _sys- 
tematic study of the 
Bible. Send now for this 
Bible T 


est and Bulletin. 
No obligation. 





MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 4576, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Il. 











Moody Bible Institute Correspondence School ! 
Dept. 4576, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, I. I 
Please send me, Free, your Bible Test and | 
Bulletin. | 
AO enemenereminmen - —_— | 
EE a ae | 
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Do You Receive 


“WORD STUDY”? 


Throughout the school year we issue 
periodically, for the benefit of English 
teachers, a publication entitled WORD 
STUDY in which are presented many 
interesting and helpful ideas relating to 
the teaching of the subject. It will hel 
usto know whetheryou receiveWORD 
STUDY; if you do, what your opin- 
ion of it is; and if you do not, whether 
you would like to receive it free of ex- 
nse. We will appreciate a word 
‘om you. In writing please mention 
The Instructor. 


The Merriam- 
Webster is the 
“Supreme 
Authority” 


One hundred years 
of experience insure 
its accuracy and 
scholarship and have 
established it as the 
authority in Ameri- 
can schools, 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 
froding Universises and Collanes cnet thee 


indorsement. Write for Free illustrated pam- 
phlet with sample pages. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 























Springfield, Mass. ’ 


““You and Your Government” 


Teachers who last spring followed 
with interest a series of radio broadcasts 
entitled “You and Your Government” 
will be glad to know that the series will 
be resumed beginning Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 6. A pre-election series of nine 
broadcasts (including round-table dis- 
cussions, debates, and interviews) on the 
theme “Government in a Depression” 
will be followed by a series on “Con- 
structive Economy in State and Local 
Government.” During the coming 
months there will be at least forty pro- 
grams, presented weekly by the Com- 
mittee on Civic Education by Radio. 

This committee was appointed by the 
National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education and the American Political 
Science Association, with a view to giv- 
ing the public unbiased and reliable 
information on the important sub- 
ject of Government—a topic which at 
this time is of special interest to a 
vast audience. The political scientists, 
economists, educators, and public men 
who constitute the committee serve 
without compensation, as do the distin- 
guished speakers obtained for the pro- 
grams. 

High school teachers of civics have 
found the broadcasts of aid to them- 
selves and to pupils in connection with 
classroom work, but many grade teach- 
ers also “listen in” for their own infor- 
mation. A series of tests for student 
listeners is being prepared, and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press publishes a 
Listener’s Handbook. 

The broadcasts are presented over 
an NBC-WJZ nation-wide network—on 
September 6, 13, and 20 from 7:00 to 
7:30 p.m., Eastern Standard Time, and 
beginning with September 27 each Tues- 
day evening from 8:00 to 8:30, Eastern 
Standard Time. Printed programs and 
other information may be secured from 
the Committee on Civic Education, 
National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education, 60 East 42d Street, New 
York. The committee welcomes sug- 
gestions from teachers. 


The interesting effort of the Oxford 
University Press, New York, to obtain 
children’s reactions to certain juvenile 
publications through a book reviewing 
contest resulted in award of prizes to 
Leonore Amory (Readville, Mass.) , For- 
syth Burt (Murray, Utah), and Billy 
Donald (Terre Haute, Ind.)—all in the 
6-10 year age group; Margaret Ann Dy- 
sart (Brookline, Mass.), Donald Mac- 
kenzie (Pittsburgh, Pa.), and Nellie 
Gershevich (Sunnyside, L.I.)—in the 
11-16 year age group. Ten honor- 
able mentions were awarded in each 
group. The judges were Miss Helen 
Ferris, editor of the Junior Literary 
Guild, and Mrs. May Lamberton Becker, 
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Artista Tempera Poster colors are 
the ideal medium for posters and all 
decorative design work from kinder- 
garten thru High School. Made in 37 
colors— black and white—in 2, 8, 16 
and 32 oz. jars. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y, 


ARTISTA 


TEMPERA-POSTER 


COLORS 


Teachers 
Principals 
Supervisors 














GROW WHILE TEACHING 





By Using 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

HOME-STUDY COURSES 
The new plan courses (required for the Col- 
lege Certificate) furnish a broad basis for 
interpreting trends in our changing economie 
and social order. Through 435 other courses one 
may begin or continue a high school, college or 
personal program of study. Courses In Eduea- 
tion and in 40 other subjects will contribute to 
efficiency in the classroom and will also yield 
credit for promotion orfor a Bachelor's degree, 

For free descriptive booklet address 





THE UNIVERSITY OF soe ae 


707 ELLIS HALL 


<€ 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





ASH’S RIAREES 


For School and Traveling 


Mark all wearables with CASH’S 
WOVEN NAMES and they'!! never 
be lost—they positively identify in 
school, laundry, at home or away. §& 
Have school children's belongings 
marked, too—avoid loss and owner- 
ship disputes. 

SPECIAL—for limited time 

an extra dozen names free 

with each order. 

See your dealer or write us 


SS J. & J. CASH, INC., 

+ 162nd Street, So. Norwaik, Conn, 
SS or 6223 So. Gramercy Place, 
> Los Angeles, Cal. 


Teach Art in Your School 


Don’t worry over art lessons this year. Let an expe 
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rienced supervisor furnish you with projects, patterns, 
instructions, ete., for weekly lessons throughout term; a 
order each month separately. All grades and roml 
Write for particulars to Hilda Sheridan, Cedar, Mich. 
,| Earn School Library Books 
HEIDI without much effort. Write postal card 
for information. 
YATES BOOK COMPANY, 
6625 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Missouri. 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
oe pees Se ete Se 
lesson 
4 Short-St ond auunte ene of Tus Warren's 
Dr bake Semasrenbonge 
- 48, pa est 
Teachers Wanted **Scteohs04 Ske 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 














° ° " Pittsbu: N . Syracuse, 

well-known editor and writer. _— New Havens" Bowling Green, 
Tallahassee, Florida Washington, D.C. 
Revised and enlarged. 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Special research $5.00. 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, 1429 Fifth Ave. S.E., Cedar Rapids, la. 


















WE AN SEN Art Projects 
Botan hereon orien 
COLOR—FLOWERS 
COLOR—DESIGN 
COLOR—TREES 


Send Stein cols tor Be Settbee Art Project. 
FRANCES L. STOVER, Birmiagham, Mich. 

















INSPIRATION 


in handwriting is available for you and your pupils in 
the new Hausam Practical Writing Course. Beautiful 
copies, concise instructions, and scientific organization 
make @ stimulating | t for other textbooks or 
an ideal basic course. Single copy (mention grade) l6e 
postpaid. Five or more copies, each llc postpaid. 
Stamps accepted. 


THE HAUSAM PENMANSHIP CORPORATION, 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI. 











LBERT Teachers’ 
A 25 E. deen Bivd., aa 


46th Year. If not satisfactorily locat- 
ed, try Albert Teachers’ Agency. We 
have calls the year round and may 
place you. 


Other Offices: 535-Sth Ave., N. Y.; Hyde Bldg., Spokane. 














Sunshine Songs %55'*f¢.2"¢ct soe. 
words and music complete, for schools. Price 50 cts. 
Reduction in quantities. One copy to teacher for 
30 cts. Money back, if not satisfied, CHARLES 
D. HILL, Palmyra, N. Y. 


W “GOD BLESS OUR PRESIDENT 
NE A high-class patriotic song. 
SONG School edition 5 cents. 100—$3.00. 
Edna L. Frick, 1236-11th St., NW, Washington,DC. 








Creative Ideas 2!ctowt owing oer 
illustrations, Directions. Wid Animals; Domestic 
Suppl: dog Ma J sg ng ay p°*ins 
COS TRATIVE INSTRUCTION. 1320 17thSt., Greeley, 

L OFFER 
KODAK FILMS— OR‘ Next Kopax FILM 
DEVELOPED 6c, prints 2 cents each. a 
MOSER & SON, Dept.32, Walnat Hills, CINCINNATI, 
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eyelets, suitable for 


A Ten 
materials 





the highest 
We can aiso supply 
Beautiful Silk 
interior decoration. 
Lil 





be sent on request. 











Instructor School Library 


Fifty books of 32 or more pages 
each, bound in flexible linen covers 
and put up in two strong cloth- 
covered library boxes. These books 
provide supplementary reading of 
the highest character and will be 
supplied assorted for all of the 
eight grades or for any particular 
grades which you may designate. 
Given for the sale of only TWO 
GROSS of our Pencils. Pencils will 


be imprinted “Sold for the Library 
Fund” in gilt, when so ordered. 


room. 


Includes 








for selling only ONE-HALF 
GROSS of our Special Pencils. 
Foot Flag of 
as above for selling 
ONE GROSS of Pencils. 

An extra heavy quality Five 
or Six Foot Flag made of gen- 
uine heavy weight Defiance bunt- 
ing, moth proof, 
headings, reinforced edges, metal 
eyelets, sewed stars and stripes- 
grade flag 
selling only ONE GROSS of Pencils. 

Pencils will be imprinted “Sold for the 
Flag Fund” in gilt, when so ordered. 





First Aid Cabinet At) Sasson 
f v SS l 


A necessity in the school- 
Contains all things 
needed in case of accidents, 
cuts, burns, 


based on Red Cross ideas. 
Size 12 in. high by 3% in. 


First Aid Cabinet Fund” in gilt when so ordered. 


Sell Imprint Pencils 


and Equip Your School FREE with These Fine Awards 


Fine Quality U. S. Flags 


A Five, Six or Eight Foot Flag made of 
genuine flag cloth, guaranteed fast colors, 
stripes securely sewed (not printed), com- 
canvas headings 


and metal 
outdoor or indoor 


same 


heavy canvas 
obtainable—for  SChool. 


to work for. 


ery. 








nT 
fps 
"hicago “> 

nee 


sprains, etc. 
Instruction Book 


OOK at these fine awards—just what you 

need in your school—each one given free 

for doing a pleasant task. 
pencils and will gladly buy one or more, especially 
when the pencils are attractively imprinted to 
show that they are being sold for some special 
purpose to benefit the school. 

Our pencils are high grade, hexagon pencils with 
enamel finish in assorted colors and with fancy gilt 
tips and red rubber erasers. 
each—no higher than pencils of the same quality would 
ordinarily sell for in a store. 
pencils receive full value for their money and at the 
same time you secure worth-while awards for your 
Remember that we imprint each pencil with 
an appropriate slogan for whatever premium you want 
This service is free, 

Don’t send a penny in advance. 
terms of thirty, sixty or ninety days, allowing you 
enough time to dispose of the pencils before you pay 
for them. Act now—fill in the coupon and mail today. 


“Special Reward for the Teacher 


With each sale of One Gross or more pencils 
we will present to the teacher sponsoring the 
sale a Beautiful Box of Personal Name Station- 
This award will be sent upon receipt of 
remittance provided this reaches us within 60 
days from date pencils are received. 
to send name and address desired on stationery, 


Large Size 
Chicago 
Automatic 
Pencil 
Sharpener 


suitably imprinted in gilt, when so ordered. 


| Name 
Pencils. Pencils will be Name of 


R 


— 


Genuine Leather 
Foot Ball, Volley Ball 
or Basket Ball 


For selling 
ONE-HALF 
GROSS of our 
Special Pencils. 
Good serviceable Balls, complete with 
best quality Rubber Bladder, Lace, etc. 
Make the boys and girls happy by se- 
curing this Athletic Equipment for your 
School without a single penny of ex- 
pense to Teacher, Pupil, or Patron. 
Pencils suitably imprinted, if ordered. 


Large 16 x20 Inch Framed 
Pictures with Glass Front 


Your choice of any ONE of the fol- 
lowing Pictures for selling only ONE 
GROSS of our Special Pencils. 

Each pencil will be imprinted “Sold 
for the Picture Fund,” in gilt letter- 
ing, when so ordered. 


Woodrow Wilson 
Calvin Coolidge 
Herbert Hoover 
Chas. A. Lindbergh 
John J. Pershing 
Leonard Wood 

The Gleaners 

The Old Mill 
Song of the Lark 








Everybody uses 


They sell for five cents 


The purchasers of the 





We extend credit 


Brook Thru the 
Woods 


The Angelus 
Can’t You Talk 
Old Ironsides 
Lone Wolf 

Boy and Rabbit 
Nearly Home 
Passage 





George Washington 
Abraham Lincoln 

Theodore Roosevelt 
Warren G. Harding 


Be sure 





ere ne 
In. Sept. 32. 
Gib asccebessiseutaneenssccpepnianiontinsennesnuntseseueeypassenneneessesenes 193...... 
THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO., Camden, New York. 
t Gestion : You may send us, charges prepaid 
encils. 


m: You may send us, charges prepaid...................c00« gross of your Special 
7 We agree to sell them at Se each and remit you the proceeds as soon as the 
pencils are disposed of. It is ugreed that upon receipt of remittance yor 


our choice of the premiums to which we are entitled for the above sak 





With Special (1 Send pencils witheut imprint. 
Attachment to 


(C Imprint pencils——‘‘Sokd for the. 


..Fund.” 


J 
deep. Made of hardwood, A Print meee Ce nrc 
oak finish, with paneled - - ’ cils. Given for selling Teacher's 
door. Given for the sale only ONE-HALF Address 
of only TWO GROSS of ~~ GROSS of our Special 
our Special Pencils. Pencils will be imprinted, “Sold for the fan. er Gustes................................ Addven 


Name of School 
or District No.. 








Children and the Movies 


Parent-teacher groups might well 
ansider the points mentioned in the 
following rules for movie attendance: 

1. No picture shows for children 
wder ten. 

2. For other children, only carefully 
wected shows that do not drag in ob- 
jectionable themes. 

3. Not more than one show per 
veek. 

4. No shows on school nights. 

§. Parents to go with children when- 
ever possible. 

6. More educational films in schools 


and churches. 


Robert S. Whitlow, senior student 
in Central High School, Tulsa, Okla., 
was ranked highest in the sixth National 
Competitive Examination on the League 
of Nations and received the award of a 
tip to Geneva, Switzerland, headquar- 
tes of the League. Three prizes of 
$0.00 each and a number of honorable 
mentions were won by high school stu- 
dents who took the examination offered 
by the League of Nations Association, 

York. This year 1,398 high 
thools enrolled for the contest. 


Superintendents and principals who 

we interested in helping students to 

their careers more wisely, and 

wish assistance in the organization 

ind development of a program of voca- 

guidance, will wish to send for 

material offered by the National Voca- 

tional Guidance Association, 425 West 
23rd Street, New York City. 





Soap Carving Popular 

Soap sculpture, unknown ten years 
ago, now holds a prominent place in the 
field of handicraft educational work, 
according to art teachers and art super- 
visors in junior high schools, who recent- 
ly contributed to a survey conducted by 
Professor William C. Whitford, head of 
the Art Education Department, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. More than 100 
teachers from all parts of the country 
participated in the survey. They rated 
“making soap carvings’ third among 
174 different kinds of craft work con- 
sidered sufficiently important for in- 
clusion in a general art course. Block 
printing was rated first, and the design- 
ing of greeting cards second. In the 
Eighth Annual Competition for Small 
Sculpture in White Soap for the Procter 
and Gamble prizes, held in New York 
early in the summer, there were more 
than 4,000 entries. 


The teachers of Newark, N. J., re- 
cently held an exhibit of objects they 
had made, books or articles they had 
written, and other evidences of activity 
outside their profession. The bulk of 
the material they exhibited included 
sculpture, oil paintings, period furni- 
ture, etchings, textile designs, jewelry 
made from precious metals, other metal 
work, pottery, costumes and costume 
designing, architectural designs, models, 
photographs, lace and embroidery, 
hooked rugs, lamps and lamp shades, 
wall panels and hangings. Teachers who 
could sing, lecture, or dance contributed 
to the program. Approximately 300 
teachers took part. 














NOW you can get many 


Good Ideas in Art Teaching 


because 


198 teachers share with you 
their successful lessons in the 


School Arts Magazine 


You enjoy a new confidence in teaching art 
from the moment you open the first issue; your con- 
fidence increases with the arrival of each issue—one 
every school month. The reason for this is that you 
receive... 

Ideas by the pageful—640 pages during the school 
year (64 pages each month)—and 3838 are illustrations 
showing you what teachers are doing, and the actual 
results which they get from children in the sort of 
Things you always want to do such as clever cut-paper projects, nature drawing, 
simple illustrations for children—sometimes posters, lettering, puppets, sandtable 
projects, all-over patterns. Hundreds of other suggestions for easy, successful ways 
of solving school art problems, such as you have always wished for. 

Twenty-four extra pages in colors illustrating school work will be included in the 
1932-1933 issues—here is a feature you seldom find in any school magazine yet 
SCHOOL ARTS gives you color pages in every issue. 

Subscribe to begin with the September Number by mailing the coupon — you 
begin to receive this help at once but you pay later — October 15— after payday. 
Find out how helpful SCHOOL ARTS will be to you, as it is proving itself to the 
22,814 teachers who are now using it. 


Your name and address on the coupon starts this help coming to you 








MAIL THIS COUPON — BEGIN WITH SEPTEMBER 





SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, 614 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 


Please enter at once my subscription for the Scuoot Arts Macazine. 
[] I am enclosing $3 (Canada $3.25, Abroad $3.50) C) Send bill for $3 payable October 15, 1932 
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FOR SCHOOL, HOME 
AND PLAYGROUND 

Gives full instructions for 
playing more than four hun- 
dred games with ample pro- 
vision for every age, purpose 
and occasion. There are in- 
door and outdoor games; 
games in which children 
of varying ages may partici- 
pate; games for social gath- 
erings; for special purposes 
in classroom work; in fact, 
every kind of game that 
teachers may need. Numer- 
ous diagrams and _illustra- 
tions. 320 pages. Full cloth 
covers. Price $1.50, postpaid. 


With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.20. 


Seeley’s Question Book 





Covers Reading, English 
and American Literature, 
Orthography, Grammar, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Geog- 
raphy, U.S. History, Civics, 
Drawing, Writing, Nature 
Study, Manners and Morals, 
Current Events, School 
Management, Methods of 
Teaching. Gives questions 
and answers on every phase 
of each subject and helpful 
suggestions for its teaching 
and study. 446 pages. Full 

covers. Price $1.50, 


cloth 
postpaid. With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr., $3.20. 


How To Teach Spelling 






Huw Tu 
TEACH SPELLING 


exit 





postpaid. 


A new book for teachers 
and supervisors by Frederick 
S. Breed, Associate Professor 
of Education, University of 
Chicago. ‘Tells how to select 
and grade a spelling vocab- 
ulary; how to organize les- 
son units; how to present 
each word to the pupils; 
how to direct pupils’ study; 
how to measure spelling abil- 
ity and diagnose spelling 
disability. Contains list of 
3,481 words derived from 20 
scientific investigations. Full 

covers. Price $1.50, 


—=— cloth 
With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr., $3.20. 


Present-Day Standards 7. fGiinc 


<a 


PRESENT DAY 
STANDARDS 
FOR TEACHING 














Explains what constitutes 
good teaching to-day and 
presents definite standards 
by which teachers can eval- 
uate every feature of their 
work. The standards given 
are amply illustrated by con- 
crete examples to make them 
of the greatest value for 
self-improvement. The lesson 
plans, projects, etc., have 
been thoroughly tested. 208 
pages. Full cloth covers. 
Price $1.25, postpaid. With 
The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, 
$3.00. 


Supervision of Elementary 







SUPERVISION OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOCKS 


Fur RPatece 









ences. 
postpaid. 


Poems Teachers Ask For 


| $ 


| TEACHERS 
| ASK FOR 
| 


(iden 























Full cloth covers. 
The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $2.80. 


Schools 


This new book deals with 
modern teaching practices 
and the problems confront- 
ing the elementary teacher 
or supervisor. Includes: im- 
provement of classroom in- 
struction; outlines and criti- 
cisms of lesson plans; keep- 
ing teaching up-to-date ; 
securing greater efficiency ; 
new types of tests; guides 
and procedure in supervision ; 
ete. Questions and refer- 


128 pages. Full cloth covers. Price $1.00, 
With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr., $2.80. 


BOOKS 
I and Il 

These two books contain 
480 of the poems most fre- 
quently requested by teach- 
ers for publication in Nor- 
mal Instructor - Primary 
Plans. All of the poems are 
for reading, 


well adapted 

reciting, memory work, etc. 
214 pages in each book. 
Full cloth covers. Price, each 


book, $1.00, postpaid. Either 
book with The INSTRUC- 
TOR, 1 year, $2.80. Both 
books with The INSTRUC- 
TOR, 1 year, $3.60. 


How I Did It 


This book contains 746 
teaching devices briefly ex- 
plained by teachers who have 
used them successfully. They 
cover School Management; 
Arithmetic; Language; Ge- 
ography; Spelling; History; 
Writing; Reading; Hygiene; 
Decoration and Art; Nature 
Study; Agriculture; Domes- 
tie Science; Manual Train- 
ing; Music; Games; Seat 
Work ; Schoolroom Holidays ; 
Miscellaneous. 320 pages. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. With 


c 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


May Be Included at Special Prices 
With Your New or Renewal Order for 


he INSTRUCTOR 


Pay October 5th. Use Order 











PRIMARY PLANS 
and 





The book is arranged 














Price $3.60, postpaid. 
Instructor Plan Books or'wivenasts 


Three Volumes—Autumn Plans, Winter Plans, Spring Plans 


Each of these three volumes presents a great variety of 
seasonable teaching plans (with an abundance of material 
for carrying them out) classified as follows: Biography, 
Games, Geography, History, Hygiene, Literature and Lan- 
guage, Nature Study, Picture Study, Plays and Exercises, 
Poems, Projects, Seat Work, Songs. 

The plans and material are entirely new and have been 
prepared by many teaching specialists of high standing in 
the branches represented. The selection, arrangement and 
editing have been done by Miss Florence Rae Signor, former- 
ly of the editorial staff of The Instructor, in collaboration 
with prominent educators. 

The wealth of illustrations is a notable feature. Not only 
is the text profusely illustrated throughout but there are also 
a large number of designs and patterns for seat work, con- 
struction work, paper cut-outs, posters, booklets, cards, cal- 
endars, etc., and many pictures in the Nature Study sections. 

Three volumes of 224 pages each. Full cloth binding. 

Price, set of 3 volumes complete, $3.60 postpaid. With 
The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.90. 


Special Picture Offer 


Blank Below. 


Primary Plans and Projects 


This new aid for primary teachers contains 320 large pages 
(7% x 10% inches) filled with supplementary helps and devices 
for making school work appealing to children. 

All of the material has been prepared by skilled primary 
specialists and arranged and edited by Elizabeth P. Bemis, for 
25 years Primary Editor of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 
in ten sections—each devoted to a 
month of the school year and containing a complete collection 
of primary material for the month classified as follows: 
ture Study; Picture Study; Number Lessons; Primary Fridays 
(Pieces to Speak, etc.) ; Projects; 
and Blackboard Drawings; Songs and Music; Stories. 

The hundreds of artistic illustrations not only serve their 
specific purposes in connection with the content matter, but are 
also useful as motifs for designs, decorations, posters, etc. 

320 large pages, handsomely bound in full cloth. 

With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.90. 


Na- 


Plans; Reading; Seatwork 
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3 Volumes 
672 Pages 


20 Large Full-Color Prints (unmounted) of Art 
Masterpieces with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $2.95. 


Your choice of two groups—Group One for lower grades and Group Two for 
upper grades—each group put up with study material in a strong Kraft envelope. 


The Year’s Entertainments 
By Inez N. McFee. The 


most complete entertain- 
ment book ever published. 


genuine 


other en‘ertainment ma- 
terial arranged in com- 
pl te programs for dif- 
ferent g.ades, appropri- 
ate to the various holi- 
days, birthdays and other 
special occasions occur- 
ring during the school 
year. 364 pages. Fuil 
cloth covers. Price $1.50, postpaid. With 
The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.20. 


Modernized Teaching ‘3,21! 


A new book of common-sense advice, en- 
couragement and inspir.tion for teachers of 
rural schools. It discusses rural school or- 
ganization and mana.em .nt and offers excel- 
lent working schedules for one-, two-, and 
three-room schools. Includes study plans and 
a physical education and heath program. 
143 pages. Full cloch covers. Price $1.25 post- 
paid. With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.00. 


—| USE THIS BL \NK described on this 
page in combination with The INSTRUCTOR. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 

Send me The INSTRUCTOR for [ } 


LJ 





with general 





arithmetic 
grades. 
cloth covers. 


Contains a large and or arithmetic in the ele 

choice collection of reci- mentary grades. The MODERN 
tations, songs, music, dia- first part treats of spe- NUMBER 
logues, tableaux and_ cial difficulties of both METHODS 


pupil and teacher and the 
most modern and success- 
ful methods of solving 
these problems. The sec- 
ond part of the book deals 


tions in the teaching of 
in the eight 
128 pages. Full 
Price $1.00 per copy, postpaid. 
With The INSTRUCTOR, 


Little Citizens and Their Flags 


_ Contains eighteen full page outline draw- 
ings of boys and girls of various countries, 
dressed in their native costumes. 
for copying and coloring them are given. 
Also the flag of each country is reproduced 
in its true colors with an outline flag to be 
copied and colored. Splendid material for 
introducing geography. 

paid, With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr., $2.50. 


1 year, $2.00; for [| 2 years, $3.00. 


Modern Number Methods 


By H. S. Alshouse. A 
help 
who teach number work 


to those 










ALSHOUSE 


* 


considera- 





1 year, $2.80. 


Directions 


Price 60 cents, post- 


when ordering any of the Teaching Helps 
PAY OCT. 5th ae 


1932 | 


Date 


Also send me the helps checked below in combination with the above at the additional 
prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each item desired.] 


[) Instructor Plan Books, $2.90 additional 


() Poems Teachers Ask For, Book 1, 80c add’! 


[}] Primary Plans and Projects, $2.90 additional [] Poems Teachers Ask For, Book 11, 80c add’! 


[} 20 Large Full Color Pictures (unmounted)— 
Group | for Lower Grades, 95c additiona’ 

[] 20 Large Full Color Pictures ( d) 
Group I! for Upper Grades, 95c additional 

[] Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional 

[} Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional 

] How To Teach Spelling, $1.20 additional 

[} The Vear’s Entertainments, $1.20 additional 

(_] Modernized Teaching in Rural Schools, $1.00 
additional 

[) Pres. Day Standards for Teaching, $1.00 add"! 

'] Supervision of Elementary Schools, 80c add’! 





ooooooooooo 


Phis order totals $ 
ee ——— 


PE SS eee 


How I Did it, 80c additional 

Modern Number Methods, 80c additional 
Creative Posters, 50c additional 

Instructor Poster Patterns, Book 1, 50c add’! 
Instructor Poster Patterns, Book 11, 50c add’! 
Story Book Poster Patterns, 50c additional 
Health Poster Patterns, 50c additional 
School Window Decorations, 50c additional 
Safety Poster Patterns, 50c additional 
Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 1, 50c add"! 
Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 11, 50c add’! 
[] Little Citizens and Their Fiags, 50c add’! 


which {9 I agree to pay not later than Oct. 5, 1932. 
a: aa []) I am enclosing herewith. 





NOTE: For IN ‘OR subscriptions to C 


STRUCT: ‘anada, add 50 cents for customs duty and 
tries add 75 cents tor postage. No extra postage charge to Pan American c 





Teaching Helps That Meet Every Classroom Need 


400 Games 


September 1939 


POSTER PATTERN BOOKS 


The following books contain outline drawing 
patterns which are to be traced and transferre 
to suitable paper for coloring, cutting, and as. 


sembling into posters. 


Full directions given 


The patterns may be used many times over, 


Creative Posters 


Numberless posters, to be 
colored and arranged by 
the children, can be made 
from the 32 pages of pat- 
terns in this book. Boys, 
girls, men, women, pets. 
chickens, turkeys, birds, 
flowers, trees, and many 
other familiar subjects are 
included. Encourages cre- 
ative work. Double-page 
insert in colors shows 
many ways of using the 
patterns. Heavy paper 
covers. Price 60 cen 
postpaid. 





CREATIVE 
POSTERS | 


Oy BESS BRUCE CLEA 
| 








ts, Oe 
With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $2.59, 


Instructor Poster Patterns }% 


Each of these books con- 
tains patterns for making 
30 posters of varying sizes 
up to 54 inches long. 20 
of the patterns in each 
book are of Mother Goose 
characters; others deal 
with children, their pets, 
and their play. No pat- 
terns alike in the two 
books. Heavy paper cov- 
ers. Price, each book, 60 
ets., postpaid. Either book 
with The INSTRUCTOR, 


1 year, $2.50. 


Story-Book Poster Patterns 


a 


Contains patterns which 
form 20 posters, size 36 x 
14 inches, each illustrating 
a well-known story. Some 
of the subjects are: Cin- 
derella, Rumpelstiltzkin, 
The Frog Prince, The Ugly 
Duckling, Puss-In-Boots, 
Jack and the Beanstalk, 
The Three Little Pigs, Rob- 


inson Crusoe, etc. Heavy 
paper covers. Price 60 
cents, postpaid. With The 


INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr., $2.50. 


QVKt 
INSTRUCTOR | 
POSTER 
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Health Poster Patterns 


Patterns for making 
20 posters, 36 x 15 inches, 
illustrating health rules. 
Ten are of Mother Goose 


characters with health 
jingles. Subjects include: 
Little Boy Blue (who 


drinks milk); Sleep with 
Windows Open; Jack (who 
is never sick); Eat Fruit 


Every Day; ete. Heavy 
paper covers. Price 60 
cents, postpaid. With The 


INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr., $2.50. 


Safety Poster 


Contains patterns for 
making 30 posters of vary- 
ing sizes up to 36 x 15 
inches, each illustrating a 


safety rule. Full direc- 
tions are included. Sub- 
jects include: Be Careful 


of Fire; Cross Streets with 
Care; Toys Trip People; 
Be Careful in the Water; 
etc. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 60 cents, postpaid. 
With The INSTRUCTOR, 
1 year, $2.50. 


School Window 


Contains 16 sets of pat- 
terns for window decora- 
tions with full directions 
for making. May also be 
used in making decora- 
tions for other purposes. 
Some of the patterns are: 
Basket and Fruit, Bowl 
and Daffodils, Santa Claus, 
Red Geranium, Poinsettia, 
Hatchet and Cherries, etc, 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
60 cents, postpaid. With 
aa INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, 


50. 


Instructor Jointed Toys 


Each of these two books 
contains 30 patterns for 
jointed toys with full di- 
rections for making. 

Book I contains twenty- 
two patterns for Jointed 
Animals, Birds, ete., and 
eight patterns for Little 
Citizens Jointed Toys. 

Book II contains nine 
patterns for See Saw 
Jointed Toys, twenty for 
Mother Goose Jointed Toys 
and one for a Santa Claus 
Jointed Toy. 





HEALTH 








Patterns 


SAFETY | 


POSTER 
PATTERNS 


BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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Decorations 











BOOKS 
I and ll 





Each book bound in heavy paper covers. 


Price, each book, 60 


cents, postpaid. 


book with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $2 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 9 


Education Week to Honor -Nation’s Founders 


American Education Week this year | schools have made if we hope to main- 


will be observed November 7-13. The 
National Education Association, which, 
with the U. S. Office of Education and 
the American Legion, sponsors this ef- 
fective means of interpreting the schools 
to the public, has announced as the 

eral theme for 1932 The Schools and 
the Nation’s Founders, calling attention 
to the fact that because the 200th an- 
niversary of George Washington’s birth 
is being celebrated this year “it is an ap- 
propriate time to show how our schools 
have kept alive the aspirations for 
human liberty, and have made possible 


through enlightened citizenship a reali- | 


mtion of the ideals of our nation’s 
founders.” 

The day-by-day topics for the week, 
with suggestions for observance, are as 
follows: 

Monpay—The Homes of the Pioneers 

Picture the pioneer home with its 
meager but appreciated educational op- 
portunities. Show how educational ad- 
yance changed the American home into 


amore healthful, more comfortable, and | 


more efficient place in which to live. 
Explain how the schools have contrib- 
uted to the higher regard for children 
and have enriched the joy of living in 


the modern home. 


Tuespay—The Schools of the Pioneers 

Describe the pioneer school buildings, 
curriculums, methods of instruction. 
Urge each community to pay tribute to 
its early educational leaders. Describe 
the work of Horace Mann and Henry 
Barnard. Picture the schools as the 
flowering of a great American ideal born 


in the hopes of our pioneers for a new | 


day for mankind in a new world. 


WepNEsDay—T wo Centuries of Prog- 
ress in New World Schools 


Describe the evolution of buildings 
and curriculums. Point out the in- 
creased training of teachers, the growth 
of professional spirit manifested in local, 
state, and national associations. Show 
how important it is in the present 
economic crisis to hold the gains our 


(tain the ideals of personal character, 
|of civic righteousness, and of spirit- 
ual and material progress which it was 
the ambition of our forefathers to 
inculcate. 


TuHurspay—The Schools and Equality 
of Opportunity 

Discuss education as a means of se- 
curing for every child a fair start in 
| life. Show how the meager educational 
| opportunities of the pioneer schools were 
| offered equally to all. Explain how 
| the states follow the principle of taxing 
| wealth where it is and educating the 
children where they are, some states 


| even through the university. 
| . 
'Fripay—The Schools and American 


Ideals 


| Show how the schools have unified our 
|mation, kept alive an Americanism of 
domestic aspiration and human brother- 
hood. Describe the ideals of George 
Washington and show how the schools 
have helped them continue to live in 
our nation. 


Saturpay—The Schools and Progres- 
sive Living 

Show the increasing tendency for edu- 
cation to continue throughout life. 
Discuss the effect on character of this 
desire for continued growth. Urge a 
special study of the life stories of 
Benjamin Franklin and other pioneers. 
Place the emphasis upon adult educa- 
tion, showing how more complete use 
of present school facilities may con- 
tribute greatly to the enrichment of 
human life. 





Sunpay—The Schools and the Things 
of the Spirit 

Pay tribute to the American pioneers 
of the spiritual kingdom. Urge com- 
munities to memorialize the early-day 
religious leaders who left the most pro- 
found influence upon ideals and conduct. 
| Let churches pay tribute to their early 
missionaries, circuit riders, and other 
celebrated pioneer preachers. Show how 
the schools help the churches lay foun- 
dations for good character. 








= 
. Good B 
°Y Deserves 


Fun 
100K / 


Easy as A-B-C 








fo learn music this way 


Just see how easy it is! The lines 
are always E-G-B-D-F. Memorize 
Sentence “Every Good Boy De- 
serves Fun”—and there you are! 
Whenever a note appears on the first 
» you know it is e. Whenever a 
note appears on the second line, you 
s it is g. And the spaces are 
Wst as easy to remember. The four 
Spaces a always F-A-C-E. That 
“face’”’—simple enough to 
isn't it? m 5 
You have learned something already! Isn’t it 
un? You'll just love learning music this fas- 
Gmating way! No long hours of tedious prac- 
tie, No “tricks” or “secrets”—you learn to 
play real music from real 


remember, 








notes. 

LEARN BY NOTE So simple are these fas- 
Piano Vielin cinating “‘music lessons” 
Guitar Sax that even a child can 
Organ Ukulele understand them. You 
Tener Banjo do not lose a minute with 
omg dota ay 
Piano the most essential princi- 
e Accordion ples are taught. And at 
any other Instrument an average cost of only a 

few pennies a day! 











You simply cannot go wrong. Over 
600,000 people learned to play this mod- 
ern way—and found it as easy as A-B-C, 
# Just read the list of instruments in the 
panel, decide which one you want to play, 
and the U, 8. School will do the rest. 


Send for Free Book 
Our wonderful illustrated Free Book 
and our Free Demonstration Lesson ex- 
plain all about this remarkable method. 


Act NOW. Mail coupon today and they will be sent 
to you at once. No obligation. Instruments sup- 
lied when needed, cash or credit. ’. S. School of 


fusic, 69 Brunswick Bldg., New York. 
U.S SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
69 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 

Send me your free book, “How You Can Master 
Music in Your Own Home,”’ with inspiring message 
by Dr. Frank Crane: also Free Demonstration Lesson 
This does not put me under any obligation. 


Name... oe baat 


Address... 


Have You 


Instrument Instrument ? 





A YEAR'S WORK 
in Nature Study 


IMPLE - practical - comprehen- 

sive - authoritative. Each book 
constitutes a year’s work. Children 
should know enough about our com- 
mon birds and trees to recognize 
and appreciate them. These books 
interest children in a manner that 
—- makes teaching the subject easy. 





[] “A YEAR WITH THE BIRDS” by M. O. Thomson. A detailed study 

of 35 birds. First five lessons are (1) Appreciation of Birds (2) 
Habits (3) General Description (4) Uses and (5) Protection. Also care- 
fully selected questions. Price 35c. 


C] “A YEAR WITH THE TREES” by M. O. Thomson. 
as “‘A Year with the Birds.” 
habits, protection. 


Built the same 
A detailed study of 35 trees as to uses, 
Price 35c. 


C] “65 LESSONS IN NATURE STUDY AND AGRICULTURE.” A sim- 
ple, practical and reliable book for the classroom. Price 25c. 


(Above books in quantities of 6 or more—20% discount) 


Reduce Your Failures 
With DRILL BOOKS 


(| Pitcher’s New Graded Exercises 
in Arithmetic 


Carefully written to meet today’s requirements. Planned to 
take up problems which will come into the pupils’ experience. 
Development of the pupils’ reasoning powers as well as thorough 
drilling in calculation has been constantly kept in mind. One 
book for each grade, First thru Eighth inclusive. Price 30c¢ each. 


(_] Practical Problems in Arithmetic 
for Sixth, Seventh, Eighth Grades, one book 
for each grade. 


Written to conform with approved Course of Study in all States. 
Problems scientifically distributed as to skills and processes. 
Systematic cumulative review in every lesson. Problems are 
consistent with the principles of business and thrift and deal 
with familiar experiences of everyday life. Will serve as sup- 
plementary help to the regular text book and as a constant 
review and test of the pupils’ progress. Price 30c each. 


OO Correlated Exercises in 
English Grammar 


Thorough, practical drill books. Made up of complete lessons 
which the pupil is to prepare in the spaces provided. Grammar, 
usually a hard subject for most pupils to grasp, is easily taught 
with these exercises. For eighth grade. Price 35c each. 
(Above books in quantities of 6 or more—20% discount) 


Plan Your Work 
i B-V Universal Plan Book 


Complete, practical Plan Book for Teachers. First 2 pages are for 
term programs. Next are pages for forty weeks of layout plans, 
for seven classes listed under the days. Outstanding feature is 10 
pages for record of informal test. These pages form a basis for the 
diagnosis of every pupil’s personal problem and show his progress. 
5 pages for teachers’ notes. Size 844 x 11, on extra heavy press- 
board cover. Price 56¢ each. 


C] Class Register 


For terms of twenty weeks. Arranged for a record of 630 names, 
30 to a page. Spaces for one entry each day for twenty weeks with 
additional lines for examinations and remarks. Simple, practica! and 
systematic. Size 5 x 744; durable press-board cover. Price 20c each. 














-—-—-SEND FOR FREE CATALOG—USE THIS COUPON = — - - 


BACON & VINCENT CO., Inc., 49 Swan St., 
Dept. I Buffalo, N. Y. 


0 Please send me your new folder listing and describing all of your “Aids in Teaching.” 
oO Please send the books checked above. 


I am enclosing in payment for same. 


Name. 





Address 
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Makes your project 
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Ne 
TEACHERS’ EDITION 


or CHILD LIFE 


THE 
NEW 


@ No preparation needed—plans and all 
material instantly available each month. 
Start with the first issue—out in time 
for the fall term! A mine of new ideas 
. . . Stimulating projects ... unusual 
lesson plans. Note the low cost! 

The Teachers’ Edition of Child Life 
makes it easy to enlist natural inter- 
ests. Youngsters do better—go ahead 
faster. Your work is more satisfying. 

All the educationally correct poems, 
stories and features of the regular 
Child Life Edition are here. PLUS 
expert outlines to make this live ma- 
terial directly adaptable to your own 
classes. 

If you teach geography, music, art, 
composition, citizenship . . . sponsor 
any extra-curricular activity ... you 


can’t afford to be without this help. 


| 


Subscribe now—9 
months for $2.00! 
Until October 15 to 
pay. Money back 
if the first issue 
doesn’t satisfy. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW SAVE $1.15 


9 mos. for only $2.00 


CHILD LIFE, Dept. TM-8, 536 S. Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. Please enter my subscription 
to the Teachers’ Edition of Child Life. 


( ) Lenclose $2.00 ( ) Bill me Oct. 15, 1932 




















City or Town 











Teacher Wanted 


one with successful teaching experi- 
ence to interview students, teachers, 
librarians, clubwomen, etc. 

Address THE FRONTIER PRESS CO., 




















Lafayette Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
RAL iv MAIL 
aie ER 
=/ 
OVER ey 
; 
A 


/ 
$1260 to $3400 a YEAR 


Men—Women / -.u: 1. 


18 50 / Frenklin Institute 
to Dept. A243 

Steady Work / Rochester, N. Y. 

t y Wo 

i Gentlemen: Rush to me, 

Many Post © FREE of charge, list of 

Depression s U. 3. Government steady 

Positions PS) positions, Send FREE 32- 

page book describing sal- 

Teachers have big a aries, hours, work, vacation 


and giving full particulars 


edvantage on how to get a position 
Sen Coupon 
~~ Name... a 
SuR 
/ Address sisiinaainia 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


} 





are frequently necessary because of limited 
question secures reply by private letter. 

FirtH Avenue, S.E., Cepar Rapips, Iowa. 
be interested in Mr. Arnold’s announcement 


Address all Queries to JoHN H. ARNOLD, 1429 


Queries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, and omissions | 


A remittance of ten cents with each | 


space. 
} 


Teachers who desire literary assistance will 
in the front of this issue. 





How large an area do the coal fields 


s |of the United States cover?—Penn- 


| sylvania, 

According to Homer Greene’s book, 
Coal and the Coal Mines, the “coal 
measures” in the United States have a 
total area of about 185,000 square miles. 





How many of the signers of the fed- 
|eral Constitution afterwards became 
| presidents of the United States?—Penn- 

sylvania. 

Two of the signers of the Constitu- 
| tion became presidents of the United 
States, George Washington and James 
| Madison. 


Fair held?—Minnesota. 

It was held in London in 1851, from 
May 1 to October 15. More than half 
the exhibitors (7,382) were from Great 
Britain and her colonies, the other na- 
tions of the world being represented by 
6,556. 


| How much actual money is there in 
the United States outside the U. S. 
Treasury?—Kentucky. 

There are between six and seven bil- 
lion dollars of actual money in the 
United States outside the federal Treas- 
ury, this including gold, silver, and sub- 
sidiary coins and paper money. 


In how many cities did the Con- 
tinental Congress meet before the gov- 
ernment was established under the 
United States Constitution?—Indiana. 

The Continental Congress met in 
eight different cities: Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Lancaster, Pa.; York, Pa.; Princeton, 
N. J.; Trenton, N. J.; Baltimore, Md.; 
Annapolis, Md.; and New York City. 


Is aluminum a good conductor of 
electricit y?—Kansas. 

Aluminum is a good conductor o 
electricity. The assertion has been made 
that, if one takes a bar of aluminum 
equal in weight and length to a bar of 
copper, the aluminum is twice as good a 
conductor of electricity. However, the 
aluminum is much lighter, and a bar of 
equal weight and length would be con- 
| siderably thicker than a bar of copper. 
| The comparative weight for the same 
volume of aluminum and copper is 1.17 
to 3.85. 


How long did the Tudor dynasty 
last in England?—Delaware. 

The Tudor dynasty continued for 
118 years, from 1485 to 1603. It be- 
gan with the reign of Henry Tudor, 
Earl of Richmond, the grandson of Sir 
| Owen Tudor. After the battle of Bos- 
|worth Field, Henry Tudor was pro- 
claimed king, under the title of Henry 
VII. From him the crown descended to 
his son, Henry VIII, and his grandson, 
|Edward VI. Two women rulers fol- 
lowed, Mary and Elizabeth. With the 
death of Elizabeth in 1603, the Tudor 
| line ceased and the rule of the house of 
Stuart began. 





When and where was the first World’s | 


| How many miles of railroads are there | 


lin Great Britain?—Canada. 


twenty thousand miles of railroads, 
about half the 


| Canada. 

How did “troy weight” get its name? 
| —Pennsylvania. 

Some authorities assert that the name 
| came from Troyes, a city of France, 
where the troy weight was first adopted. 


railway mileage of 





Great Britain has a little more ma 


How many Chinese and Japanese re- | 


side in Hawaii?—California. 

The 1930 census lists 25,968 Chinese 
jand 141,515 Japanese in Hawaii, these 
two nationalities 
jhalf the 368,336 inhabitants of the 
Hawaiian Islands. 


| For what were the Elysian Fields of 


\Greek mythology especially noted?— 
New York. 

According to Homer, favored heroes 
passed to the Elysian Fields without 
dying. This was a land of eternal bless- 
edness, with neither snow, cold, nor 
rain. 


Has rubber ever been made from coal? 
—lIllinois. 

Synthetic rubber has been produced 
by chemists from coal and limestone. 
Although as yet this has not become a 
‘commercial product, an eastern com- 
pany has announced that a plant for its 
manufacture is under construction. 


How long did it take Magellan to go 
around the world?—Kansas. 

Magellan himself did not make a 
complete circuit of the world. He was 
killed in a battle with natives in the 
Philippine Islands. The expedition left 
| Seville, Spain, September 20, 1519, and 
one of the ships returned to that port 





three years later. 
What were the doctrines of the 


Transcendentalists of the time of 
Emerson?—South Dakota. 
The Transcendentalists were con- 


cerned with “idealism, liberalism, inde- 
pendence, and reform.” They were op- 
posed to all forms of slavery—“physical, 
mental, and spiritual.” They renounced 
| dogma and authority, but recognized 
ithe obligations imposed by the individ- 
| ual conscience. 





In a legal sense, what is included in 
the term “corn” ?—Indiana. 

In the United States this usually 
|means maise or Indian corn. In the 
| broader sense (as applied to insurance, 
| for example), there have been court de- 
|cisions in which the term was inter- 
preted to cover every sort of grain, and 
also peas and beans. At least one de- 
cision specified that it did not include 
rice. “Corn laws” of the past have 
sought to regulate “trade in bread- 
|stuffs.” The Corn Laws of England 
aimed to secure a steady supply of sta- 
ple food products. 





An Art Supervisor at Your Service 


Patterns sent monthly—enough for each child. Each 
grade different. Your personal needs considered. Write 
for particulars. ELSA LOUISE CLARK, 448 W. 
| Washington Ave., Madison, Wisconsin, 








Washington Boulevard Hospital 


| AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three year Study, 
eight hour duty, delightfu' living quarters. Requirements, High 
School Diploma. Free Tuition, maintenencs. Write for Bulletin 
to SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES. Dept. N.1., 2449 Washington 
Bivd., Chicago, Illinois. 





comprising nearly | 





¢ | September 8, 1522—almost exactly | 
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They Like 
to Read 


READING has opened the wonder. 
land of fact and fancy to them. This 
year thousands of beginners in mod- 
ern schools will learn to read inde. 
pendently in six to eight weeks, 
Their teachers have found that the 
simplest way to teach reading is the 
most effective. The Lewis Story 
Method provides this way. 


If you would like to achieve better 
results in reading and spelling in 
your primary grades, write us for 
free information and 30 day offer, 


What Teachers Say 


M. SCHWALMEYER, Florida State College 
for Women, Office of the President, Talle- 
hassee, Fla. 

“Your Manual is wonderful. I think the 
book the most concise and yet complete com- 
pendium of reading that I have seen, for all 
classes irrespective of grades.” 

SISTER M. DALMATIA, Clonmel, Kans. 
“To my mind your books are the best I 

have ever seen.” 

LILLIAN CHANEY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
“The ‘learning to read’ process, as you 

unfold it, is so simple and attractive that 
every child responds with delight and en- 
thusiasm; and the early and easily acquired 
independence of the pupils will recommend 
your method to every primary teacher.” 

STELLA CAMPBELL, Denver, Colo. 

“My little foreign children loved it from 
the moment of presentation and now read 
with such joy in expression. Surely you are 
to be congratulated upon having found such 
a ‘royal road to learning’.” 

MRS. GUY F. CUTTING, Worcester, Mass. 
“The deeds of the fairies and dwarfs make 

a perfect method for teaching phonetics.” 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING CO., 
4710 South Parkway, 
Chicago, Illinois. 



















[01 FAD oeMS 


An authoritative illustrated col- 
lection of the best Verse. Unet- 
celled as an aid in English Study. 
Paper Binding..........- 
Cloth Binding $1.00 
Kraft Leather Binding.. $1.0 
» Order today from 


THE CABLE CO.,1216 Cable Bldg., Chicago 


MONEY FOR YQlj 


AT HOME 


plete outfit and supply you with work. 
Write today for free booklet. 
The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
205 Domiaion Bidg., Toronto, Ost 


Position as Cafeteria M for a School 
Pratt Institute grad 7 i feodieg 
children, Address: MRS. eo i NE. Harris Hil 
Road, Williamsville, N. Y. 
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— 4-H Grows ‘Every Month .. . 


The estimated enrollment of 4-H 


Club members for 1932 is 881,445, and| 
it may reach 925,000. Last year the New Ideas for 


actual enrollment exceeded the estimate 
Complete o Usable by 45,000. This, according to C. W. 


Qne teacher says, “They are the only workbooks that the Superin- Warburton, director of Extension Work 


tendent, Supervisor, Principal, my pupils and I all like. They are in the Department of Agriculture, “re- 
gsable, they are interesting, they are time saving. Above all, they PER COPY AND UP flects the confidence of the farming 
get results. I should like to recommend them to every teacher.” people who are parents of these 4-H ~_ 

— 3 Ss 


READING Sz. Club members that their vocation has a 










als Senesid Ponpia | Promising future and their belief that 
} '. WORK AND PLAY BOOK, by Howard, Hawthorne, & - i i 

Howard. A beginners’ workbook and reader. 64 Fat 9 x 10, the 4-H Clubs offer their boys and girls 
for reading, matching, coloring, pasting, cutting. Beautifully illus- an opportunity for training in efficient 


trated. Just off the press ionsasaaaianciaiialions sadltimbaeat $ .12 15 farmin d f lif ” 
GAMES FOR BRIGHT EYES, by Bennett. A perception practice § and farm life. 








booklet for beginners__ snasraeeaiaien ae 20 Last year, 70 per cent of the members, 

the hi * 

ARITHMETIC “« a pew on record, com 

ARITHMETIC DRILL PADS, 128 pages. A full year’s work. pleted in full the stipulated work under 
Grades 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, Each 10 15 


"iil the direction of a county extension 
PRACTICE EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. A workbook each for 





















grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, Each_ é a ae 22 ag a crop or — on 
some other farm enterprise or home- 
ke PROBLEMS AN GEOGRAPHY making activity by the best methods, 
PROBLI no es IN cneonarar. Maps and exer- keeping pepeees es Pee operation (in- 
d = OT aENAT SAS hor. Bil, Asia, Africa, Aust, US. 3 <e = api record), showing an fair. / 
i ¢ community or county fair, ) 
HISTORY and writing a summary of the year’s / THE 
BACKGROUND OF AMERICAN HISTORY. Exercises, mapwrk, | work, ; SEPTEMBER 
» “ or any xt. . . , 
wonder. Book 1 Egypt to Reformation a 25 » Yj} NUMBER 
em. This Book 2 Reformation to Am. Independence sciainenniis. Ge 25 =| is the 
s in mod. WORKBOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY. Exercises, mapwork, | At Washington, October 22-24, SPECIAL 
ead inde we $57" Acinic Le 40 | will be held the first Institute on Health SCHOOL 
t weeks, Grade 8 Andrew Jackson to Present aes. sme -40 Education arranged by the Public i NUMBER 
_that the ENGLISH Health Education Section of the Amer- Start Yi 
ing is the MODERN ENGLISH EXERCISES, low priced, interesting, popular, ican Public Health Association. This our 
ris Story Ser quades 3, 4 6, 6, Vand 6, ee 20 | will immediately precede the annual Subscription 
SPELLING meeting of the association. The purpose 
we wie 20th CENTURY SPELLING TABLET, 96 pages, cheaper than is | of the institute will be to provide in- NOW 
> ablet paper __ . savanitand : . A ° 
elling in struction in the content and methodol- . 
te us for weacuen ANUALS = FREE ; ma ogy of Health Education to a limited| Every issue of HYGEIA, the 
y offer, Free with orders of 5 or et number of persons actively engaged in| Health Magazine, is filled with help- 
: one title. Otherwise 50c per copy. this field. Other health organizations, ful ideas for you. Being sponsored 
ay Foll Publishi C 1249 South Wabash Ave.,| recognizing the value of close contact | bythe American Medical Association, 
tate College ollett Fublishing Company, Chicago with the Public Health Association and| it is a source of authentic health in- 
ant, ie with one another, generally choose the| formation. It is written in simple, 
I think the same time and place for their confer- | easily understood language, and may 
mong fy ‘ences. The Association of School Phy- ry used _. min gto nr 
; Ty : . H sicians will hold meetings on Friday, special department, an 
i, Kane, Now it's an improved selective disc for the Saturday, and Sunday prior to October| the School,” by Dr. J. Mace Andress, 
ms various sizes of pencils used in American 24. This association will also meet in apes — eee eer 
gt — whi joint session with the Child Hygiene| health teaching projects full of usable 
active, oe Schools which makes the a popular ‘and Public Health Nursing sections for | SU&estions. Use HYGEIA for 
ily acquired Va ‘ 99 | one or more programs. For details, ad- Dramatization Reference Material 
a ion American Public Health Associa-| 6,4) Topics Safety Education 
“ye Pre: tion, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York. Scrap Books Poster Making 
1 now read 


a rt Health Clubs 
‘Found suck BETTER THAN EVER Book Reports ea s 


The work of the American Junior 
Red Cross was presented in more than a $ 
hundred summer schools and teacher- Specia l 
training institutions by a staff of twenty 


ter, Mass. 
lwarfs make 
jonetics.” 

















NG CO., representatives. The representatives vis- Offer 
Ys ee ited classes in English, history, civics, 
——— home economics, geography, art, and HYGEIA 


SSS 





methods, where they — how pupil for 6 months 
a | . activities developed through the Junior : ’ 
oN ti Red Cross nat made of practical wane page book 
| value as a classroom aid. Handwork of HEALTH 
pupils put to social use through Junior TEACHING 
Red Cross channels was displayed and PLANS 
given demonstration in practice schools. from HYGEIA” 
The exhibits contained interesting ma- 
terial from foreign countries as well as|— 27 concrete examples of health teaching 
Say from American schools. School children |in various schools, including projects on 
C—— comprise the membership of the Amer-| supervised lunch periods, organizing and 


ican Junior Red Cross, the enrollment of operating a health club, and a balanced diet 
experiment with animals — from Dr. An- 


APS AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENERS which enseatn 7AONOR, dress’ department in HYGEIA. 
have te represented the highest possible QUALITY 











Return this coupon with $1.00 and get the 


G. & C. Merriam Company of Spring- 




















and we have originated all the worth while improvements \field, Mass. publishers of Webster's SPECIAL SCHOOL NUMBER 
in the present models of Pencil Sharpeners for Schools | New a Dictionary, ee AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 1-9-82 
| an attractive et in recognition o . Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
The deeply undercut APSCO CUTTERS—hollow their 100th anniversary. The booklet Enclosed is, $1.00 for your, special ofle of 6 
ground to a razor edge never scrape—They Cut gives an interesting account < . early Plane from Hyegeia.” 
NSTRATE “blue-back spelling book,” the famous 
AGE TORR SEER TOS “Unabridged” of 1864, the “Interna-|; Name 
AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO., CHICAGO, ILL. tional” of 1890, the “New Internation-|; , 4.04. 
al” Dictionary of 1909 and of to-day. 




















ae Order Your Magazines Now at Money-Saving Prices — 
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Pay October 5th Ra 


nstructor Star * Magazine List 


Comprising *The INSTRUCTOR ($2.00 per year of 10 issues; two years for $3.00) and the 
seven magazines described below—all of recognized value for use in the classroom 
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PATHFINDER 





Sees 








The pe The INSTRUCTOR, 
1 year 


* THE PATHFINDER Srent Events 


Weekly 
The Pathfinder, the illustrated weekly news review published at the 
Nation's capital, is an ideal medium through which teachers and pupils 
can keep informed regarding world affairs. It is used in thousands of 
schools in the teaching of English, Civics, History, Geography and 


Current Events. Departments include: Editorial; Topical Topics ; From 
Other Lands; Foreign Tabs; Doings of Congress; Capital Chit-Chat; 
Things Scientific; The Question Box; Current Events; Business and 
Economics ; Personalities; On the Air; Lucid Intervals ; etc. 
$1.00 per year of 52 issues. 
1 year, $2.75. 


with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $3.75. 








* NATURE MAGAZINE 


Each month, Nature Magazine provides new, seasonable, fascinating 
material about animals, birds, fish, flowers, trees, insects, the lands and 
waters of the earth, and the skies above. America’s foremost nature 
writers, photographers, and artists contribute to this popularly written, 
authentic but non-scientific magazine. Regular monthly features in- 
clude: a Star Map for the current month; a Travel Department; Helps 
for Home and Garden; Nature News and Views; New Nature Books; 
ete. Beautifully illustrated. Color supplement in each issue. 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 


Nature nn oe The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, 
1 year 


i athel.ae 


MAG eek 
Cs 





$4.20. 


with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.20. 








* JUNIOR HOME 


STHE-E TUDE 


* THE ETUDE, 


* CORRECT ENGLISH 
---How To Use It 





MAGAZINE 


Junior Home Magazine is a favorite 
among teachers. It is educationally au- 
thentic. It provides teachers with an 
abundance of up-to-date and seasonal 
handwork and other occupational mate- 
rial; exceptionally fine stories by na- 
tionally known children’s authors to 
supplement the regular classroom work; four regular 
monthly features designed to develop self-expression and 
originality in children ; monthly articles by educators and 
specialists on child psychology with valuable information 
and helps for teaching health and hygiene in the school- 
room. Practical. Modern. Delightfully illustrated. 


$2.50 per year of 12 issues. 


Junior Home, { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.75 
1 year { with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.75 














Music Magazine 


Combining delightful entertainment 
with practical instruction, The Etude 
is the ideal monthly for all students, 
teachers, and lovers of music. Each is- 
sue contains dozens of fascinating, in- 
formative articles and special features ; 
24 full pages of classic and contempor- 
ary music for piano, violin, organ, voice and ensemble, 
with study notes; inspiring editorials; current news of 
the Music World; special sections devoted to Teachers’ 
Problems, School Music, Bands and Orchestras, Singers, 
Violinists, Organists, a Junior Etude with stories, poems, 
puzzles, and other features of interest to children. 


$2.00 per year of 12 issues. 


The Etude, { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.35 
l year | with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.35 














This magazine provides authoritative 
instruction in the correct use of English 
by apt quotation and clear, comprehen- 
sive ruling. Typical language problems 
are explained clearly by drill and by il- 
lustration. Pronunciation and correct 
use of words are especially stressed. 
Subscribers may consult the editor on any difficult Eng- 
lish problem. Regular monthly features include: Your 
Everyday Vocabulary—How to Enlarge It; Correct Busi- 
ness Letter Writing and Business English; The Art of 
Conversation ; The Month’s Best Books Reviewed; Errors 
of Authors; Problems of the Teacher and Pupil. 


$2.50 per year of 10 issues. 


Correct Eng- { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.65 
lish, 1 year \ with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.65 
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Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine, is widely used in schools for corre- 
lation with various subjects and is a valuable aid to teacher and pupil. 
It collects, verifies, and condenses into brief, vivid paragraphs, all avail- 
able information on every noteworthy event in the world. Each issue 
first tells what the President and his Cabinet have been doing during the 
last seven days. Then follows the news concerning: National, Affairs; 


Foreign Countries ; Books; Art; Music; Moving Pictures; The Theatre; 
Education ; Law; Medicine; Science; Business ; Sport; “People”; etc. 
$5.00 per year of 52 issues. 
with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $6.00. 


Child Life, the children’s magazine, builds character through its fas- 
cinating, inspiring, stories and jolly things to do and make. To children 
it means new fun, new interests; to teachers and parents it signifies 
culture and education. Each month it brings: stories of adventures 
about other children and animal friends, about heroes of history and 
famous people in music and art; games; puzzles; cut-outs; contests; 
Kitchen; Workshop. Free monthly bulletin “How Teachers Use Child 
Life” contains classroom plans for each issue during the school year. 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 


with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, 





$4.25. 


Time, 1 year | 


with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $7.00. 





Child Life, 1 year | 


with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.25. 











Low-Priced Clubbing Offers 





$2.00) Pob't $1.00 Pub’! 

The INSTRUCTOR (:2:°) f=!" © The Pathfinder (2°) ft! Ow 
with Pathfinder $3.00 $2.75 with Nature Magazine $4.00 $3.65 
with Nature Magazine 5.00 4.20 with Etude, Music Magazine 3.00 2.35 
with Etude, Music Magazine 4.00 3.35 with Junior Home Magazine 3.50 2.90 
with Junior Home Magazine 4.50 3.75 with Correct English 3.50 3.15 
with Correct English 4.50 3.65 with Child Life 4.00 3.40 
with Child Life . 5.00 4.25 with McCall’s Magazine . 2.00 1.50 
with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 7.00 6.00 with Reader's Digest 4.00 3.90 
with Pathfinder & Nature Mag... 6.00 5.10 with Golden Book _ . 4.00 2.90 
with Pathfinder & Etude 5.00 4.20 with Collier’s, National Weekly. 3.00 2.65 
with Pathfinder & Junior Home 5.50 4.65 with McCall's & Pictorial Review 3.00 2.25 
with Pathfinder & Correct English 5.50 4.55 with American Childhood __ 3.00 2.65 
with Pathfinder & Child Life 6.00 5.15 a 

with Hygeia, Health Magazine 4.50 3.85 Nature Magazine Land 

with Good Beusch’ p's (1 yr., $2.50) 4.50 495 1. piss Music Magasine____85.00 $2.75 
with Gelden Book . 5.00 3.85 : . . vs 2 
with Cosmopelitan (1 yr., $2.50). 4.50 4.35 with Junior Home Magazine. 5.50 4.75 
with American Magazine 4.50 4.35 With Correct English 5.50 See 
with Woman’s Home Companion 3.00 2.85 with Child Life . 6.00 4.50 
with Collier's, National Weekly 4.00 3.69 With Time, Weekly Newsmagazine $.00 7.75 
with Review of Reviews 5.00 3.95 with Pathfinder & Etude : . 6.00 4.65 
with MeCall’s Magazine 3.00 2.85 with Hygeia, Health Magazine 5.50 4.50 
with Pictorial Review 3.00 3.95 With Review ef Reviews as 4s 

: ’ . with McCall's Magazine 4.00 3.20 
with Reader’s Digest 5.00 4.10 . - 

. 2 with Pictorial Review _. 4.00 3.20 
with Current History 5.00 4.25 “ “ 
with American Bey 4.00 3.85 with Golden Book 6.00 4.25 
with American Childhood 4.00 3.60 . : 
with School Arts Magazine 5.00 4.70 Etude, Music Magazine Mond 
with Parents’ Magazine 4.00 3.25 with Junior Home Magazine $4.50 $3.25 
with Popular Science Monthly 4.50 4.10 with Correct English 4.50 4.00 
with Practical Home Economics 4.00 3.45 with Child Life oe 5.00 4.00 
with John Martin's Book 7.00 6.35 with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 7.00 6.75 
with Redbook 4.50 4.10 with Hygeia, Health Magazine. 4.50 3.60 
with Delineator 3.00 2.85 with Review of Reviews ‘5.00 3.85 
with Journal of Geography 4.50 4.10 with American Childhood .... 4.00 3.50 
with American Girl 3.50 3.10 with School Arts Magazine. .._-5.00 4.60 

NOTE: If The INSTRUCTOR | is desired with Woman’s Home Companion. 3.00 2.75 

for two years in any of the above offers, with Good Housek’p’g(1 yr., $2.50) 4.50 4.25 

add $1.00 to prices in second column. with McCall's & Pictorial Review 4.00 3.00 






| a F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMP 
4 


Dansville, N. Y. 


Including the Above 
and Other Magazines 


$2.50, Pub’l Our b }- $3.00 Pub’l Our 
Junior Home Mag. (; a year) Price Price Child Life a year Price Price 
with Child Life $5.50 $4.50 with Hygeia, Health Magazine $5.50 $4.25 
with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 7.50 7.00 with McCall’s Magazine 4.00 3.20 
with American Boy 4.50 3.50 with Parents’ Magazine 5.00 4.00 
with Gelden Book...» 5.50 4.00 with American Boy. 5.00 4.00 
with Woman’s Home Companion 3.50 3.00 with Redbook __ 5.50 4.15 
with Pictorial Review 3.50 2.75 with Cosmopolitan a yr. , $2. 50). 5.50 5.00 
with Good Housek’p’g (1 yr., $2.50) 5.00 4.50 with Pictorial Review ___ 4.00 3.20 
with McCall’s Magazine ___ 3.50 2.75 with Good Heusek’p’g (1 yr., bes “$2.5 5.50 5.00 
with American Magazine ........__ 5.00 4.50 with Woman’s Home ba cag 4.00 3.50 
Correct English arene Time, Weekly ee = 
with Golden Book_ = $5.50 $4.25 with Correct English_ $7.50 $7.25 
with Review of Reviews — . 5.50 4.35 with Child Life a 8.00 7.50 
with Good Housek’p’g(1 yr., $2.50) 5.00 4.75 with Collier’s, National “Weekly 7.00 6.75 
with American Magazine __.. . 5.00 4.75 with American Childhood 7.00 6.75 
with Woman’s Home Companion. 3.50 3.25 with McCall’s & Pictorial Review 7.00 6.50 
with McCall’s & Pictorial Review 4.50 3.75 with Redbook 7.50 7.25 
with Reader’s Digest 5.50 5.25 with Golden Book 8.00 7.00 
with Collier’s, National Weekly... 4.50 4.00 with Hygeia, Health Magazine. 7.50 7.00 

. . 

r~Use This Order Blank—Pay Oct. 5th If More Convenient-- 


| [In. Sept. 32] ES , | 


| F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, } N. Y. 


Send me the following magazines, each for one year: 
(If The INSTRUCTOR is included in your order and you desire it for two years, please so state) 


which {0 I am enclosing herewith. 


| The above order totals $__ CII will remit not later than Oct. 5, 1932 


= P. 0. 





St. or RD. 


—— 


State... 
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tee Order Your Magazines Now at Money-Saving Prices — Pay October 
Make Your Own | Selection of Magazines from This General List 
HOW TO ORDER Pea'l Cia 
e HOME ECONOMICS Pie 
inless otherwise stated, all subscriptions are 
n for one full year. If only one magazine is PRACTICAL ] di — A A Geoen anny @ nea) par red 
Wiered, the “Publisher's Price” given, in the HOME including nutrition, foods, hygiene, clothing, homemaking | With The INSTRUCTOR — of 
frst price column will apply.. If more than one ° ° ° . ° ° with The Pathfinder ree 3.50 313 
— seegsing io desired, EQ yy order ECONOMICS | and health is covered in this magazine in a Practical way.| with Nature Magazine 8505.00 
umn. If the “Club Price” is not lower than the ber — wenn panene omen GD ret 
“Publisher’s Price,” it means that the par- Th h vith J mod Ho y a —ee lo 
tiwlar magazine is not sold at a reduction in e oo unc. ; ith Co ct Encli powcr riven See br 
clubs. — R rd the magazines will be : with Child Life ese ate red oa 
ey ay “total of the clubbing is a department giving information on all school feeding problems wah Ber o Messsine 250 3.28 
‘ x ~ S e " 75 
YW , tye ye Hy -y- tt EZ from simple mid-morning lunch to complete cafeteria operation JUNIOR HOME MAGAZINE 2.50 2.00 
\ If ~ ° . ° offers on page 12) 
; y es = h. ~U >. E $2.00 A Year With suggestions on ways to fit these lunches into health programs. | *LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 1.00 
magazines desired at their club prices. (12 issues) * tana Rian @ years)... 1.60 1.58 
Prices quoted apply only in the United States. | With INSTRUCTOR P ] . aC -is 
Prices for Canada and foreign countries quoted | Both 1 Year, $3.45 ractica ome cono mics with The INSTRUCTOR - oo 
<o request. * j = Fd = (2 years) . 4.00 3.85 
vit e Pa nder , 2.00 1.50 
Pub’ . . . } ws 
rant New Sinclair Lewis Novel In REDBOOK ' wi Neture Mazsane Co 0h 338 
| Ai Stade, Mie" Stawazine “C90 Sou (His First Since Winning The Nobel Prize) with Correct “English ==. 3.603325 
with Junior Home Magazine 4.50 3.50 “ANN VICKERS” is probably the most important novel Sinclair Lewis| with Child Life 4.00 3.20 
with Child Life _ 5.00 4.00 ever written, and & a onl in which he has aan a woman as his with Hygeia, Health Magazine 3.50 2.75 
ISH AMERICAN CHILDHOOD (10 nos.) 2.00 1.75 central character. Every element that has made his carlier works successful With Pictorial Review _ 2.00 1.50 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine... 4.50 3.75 is present in “Ann Vi ** There is the same driving, dramatic power. | _ With Redbook 3.50 2.75 
with McCall’s Magazine ____ 3.00 2.7 e is the same extraordinary wealth of observation, e is the same | MID-WEEK PICTORIAL . _ 4. 00 «3.25 
with Good Housek’p’g (1 yr. $2.50) 4.50 4.25 explosive wrath against all that is glib and smug and ‘commonplace. MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE 1.80 1.80 
AMERICAN COOKERY (10 nos.) 1.50 1.40 Enjoy this magazine of the century in your su n to Redbook | MY WEEKLY READER (38 wks.) -75 75 
teat AMERICAN GIRL _ 1.50 1.25 Naewsine which = = slag 300 seven great om 3 by ick Baum whose | NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAG... 3.50 3.50 
- te with American Boy _..... . . 3.50 3.00 Grand Hotel the world by storm overnight; by Louis Joseph Vance | NATURE MAGAZINE _ —w SOO 6S 
ngiis with Etude, Music Magazine 3.50 3.00 who returns to Redbook pages with another story of the Long Wolf's Son; (See offers on page 12) 
—_ AMERICAN HOME __ _ 1.00 1.00 and other famous authors. | NEEDLECRAFT MAG. (2 years) 50.50 
as AMERICAN MAGAZINE ____ 2.50 2.50 
— il- with Nature Magazine - 5.50 5.25 REDBOOK MAGAZINE | OUTDOOR LIFE & RECKEATION 280 238 
ale = > | eye Bnew a ro a 1 Year $2.50 2 Years $4.00 OUTLOOK AND INDEPENDENT. 1.50 1.25 
Eee with Wom. Home an & Collier’s 5.50 4.75 REDBOOK and McCALL’S both for 1 Year, $2.75| ” 2 oo sa — 2 ry 
our 4MERICAN MERCURY 5.00 4.50 - a . 6. ¥ 
Busi. ! . a , —- = ran a] » Pr] a with Etude, Music Magazine. 4.00 3.00 
art of = AND DECORATION pr bees I HE GOLDEN BOO kK | THE PATHFINDER 0 = 1.00.90 
— ATHLETIC JOURNAL (10 nos.) 1.50 1.40 IN THE NEW HANDY SIZE PHOTOPLAY. MAGAZINE. a 2.50 2.25 
SETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 4.00 3.75 THE GOLDEN BOOK—the fiction magazine of literary worth and | PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE 1.00 1.00 
BETT AN . vpoyd 50 educational value; unique in that it successfully combines the old ; PICTORIAL REVIEW - 1.00 1.00 
$3 65 —y IFE intaeennies aa 3.50 and the new in literature. In this compact little magazine, the — La 2 4 pel ‘ 2.00 1.60 
$4.65 ane Reoiee go ey BMasacina. eee as a most favored of the classics are placed side by side with modern wiah yo B - Magazine and 4.00 3.08 
. CHILDHOOD EDUCATION (10 eimai 2 50 250 stories of merit. Such a combination of good reading is sure to Woman’s Home Companion. 4.50 4.00 
a CHILD LIFE 3.00 2 50 prove both entertaining and stimulating, as well as an invaluable | popuLAR HOMECRAFT 2.00 2.00 
(Bee offers on ‘page | 12) as aid to students in acquiring worthwhile reading habits. POPULAR MECHANICS .. ae 2.50 2.25 
iin, CHRISTIAN HERALD 2.00 1.75 THE GOLDEN BOOK is being used in thousands of schools as an | POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 2.50 2.25 
COLLEGE HUMOR _. 3.00 2.50 | aid in English, and for the teachers wishing to use it in this way | PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS... 2.00 1.90 
COLLIER’S, THE NAT. WEEKLY__ 2.00 1.75 | we supply a Monthly Study Help written by one of our foremost = = oa ——— 4.00 3.45 
with American Magazine __. 4.50 3.75 | Educators. wi e Instructor (2 years) . 5.00 4.45 
ith W. H Cc 3.00 2.75 with The Pathfinder 0... «3.00 = 2.80 
with ee Ma. ae ompanion. . 5.00 4.50 REGULAR PRICE $3.00 per year TO TEACHERS $2.00 per year with Nature Magazine we 5.00 4,65 
4 : | silk with Etude, Music Magazine 4.00 3.65 
ewer Oy ~yor ard 2.50 2.25 =! WITH THE INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.85 with Time, Weekly eS 7.00 6.90 
. ith Junior Home Magazine... 4.50 = 3.90 
COSMOPOLITAN 2.50 2.50 | wit 
we Etude, Music “Magazine Ae 4.25 FOR RELAXATION — po IF eneell a Mee ys 
i d Housekeeping 5.00 4.00 with Delineator _.. 3.00 2.90 
iuonr GUNTLIBEAW (3 yea oo 4.50 AND INSPIRATION e e RADIO NEWS (1 yr., $2.50) wl — 
-).- 1.00 . 2.50 2.2 
CURRENT EVENTS (38 weeks) 75 75 There’s nothing like browsing through your copy of Delineator. | READER'S DIGE ae Te 
~ 9 shy +e —-- - . Truly indicative of the high type of fiction which it affords is, with The INSTRUCTOR - 5.00 4.10 
with Etude, Music Magazine 7 } 5.00 4.50 Robert W. Chambers’ new novel, “Whatever Love Is,” beginning wie Brean t.., == 5-00 ais 
with Woman’s Home Companion. 4.00 3.75 in the September issue. This great story with its incisive, criti- | RECREATION _. 2.00 2.00 
a wh 1.00 1.08 cal analysis of the America of today, is destined for wide discus’ | KEDBOOK —_ te 
van The Instructor (2 years) 100 yr sion—and probable controversy. Read it first in Delineator— = Pi INSTRUCTOR —- 4.50 4.10 
with The Pathfinder 2.00 s«'1.90 which also brings you inspiring articles by William Lyon Phelps} With the Pathdnder - years) - — Ste 4 
with Nature Magazine . 4.00 3.75 and Ida M. Tarbell—authoritative Butterick Fashions—and page with Nature Magazine . — 5.60 4.20 
dil win Hoge, Mesle Mevesinn—— 3.08 $48] after page of brilliant fiction by the outstanding authors of today. | with Btude, Musle Magazine “450 3.49 
2 Peles with Correct English —............ 3.50 3.25 | Now $ with Junior Home Magazine... 5.00 4.00 
. _ (> i Te ith Correct English 5.00 4.50 
0 $4.25 with ome Magazine __. _. 3.00 2.75 ] wit e remaaecet ¥ we 
0 3.20 with Hygeia, Health Magazine. 3.50 3.00 | D E L I N E A T O R * * 8 A YEAR an McCall's Magazine eae 3.59 278 
. se me flows Compenton 4.50 4.00 THE JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY) 2eview or reviews =~ so. ite 
. ‘0 - 0 : REVIEW OF REVIEWS —.._ 3.00 2.50 
: = ETUDE, » MUSIC MAGAZINE. . 2.00 1.75 OURNAL Rey OF eee 0 (To Teachers caly) 2.10 2.10 
: a FIELD AND STREAM._. 250 2.25 The J of An illustrated monthly magazine for school use. It is the | with The Instructor (2 years) __ — toe 3s 
> on FORUM AND CENTURY 2.50 2.50 | GEOGRAPHY official organ of the National Council of Geography Teachers| with The Pathfinder — 4.00 3.00 
0 3.50 GOLDEN BOOK. 3.00 2.50] | g=== : —_= and is the only publication in America devoted exclusively to with Nature Magazine 0.0... 6.00 4.25 
. CLBEN BOOK (To Teachers only) 2.00 2.00 | seinnceead the teaching of Geography. It serves both teacher and student. with zaee, Music Magazine 5.00 3.85 
$5.00 with The INSTRUCT - 5.00 3.85) || The Journal’s field is the whole world, which it presents in fas-| With Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 8.00 7.10 
p 
b year, with The Instructor @ ears) 6.00 4.85 | ge eomemm.. . eae ae 4 “ m2 : with Junior Home Magazine . 5.50 4.00 
. ’ cinating articles and pictures, prepared by leadin eographers i 5 5 
0 $7.35 with The Pathfinder iam,» at Mn tdenavieiiiiien ng geograp with Correct English —_ 6.50 4.35 
oa a Mstese Wnensine 600 4.25/ || tran heh cece 5 ewe both here and abroad, who are thoroughly familiar with mod-| with Child Life .... . 6.00 4.60 
0 a with Etude, Music Magazine 5.00 3.75 Norns ratte ern pedagogy. Also included in the Journal are discussions with Hygeia, Health Magazine. 5.50 4.10 
0 6.7 with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 8.00 7.00| ||@ 9 ****77'"" mane of latest educational advances with photographs showing these | _ with Redbook — 5.50 4.35 
; aa we Jenin. Home Magazine 5.50 4.00 Atermate sae y BAY hw | methods in actual operation, pow sources of materials and ep ee gy —— 3.00 2.50 
. orr nglis 5.5 - ta me Nt ae 5 Mates 8 h ids, book t of which enable y $ . 2.00 
) 7.25 with Child Life ‘ 6.00 4.50 eg — a es asil st ae " mee 70S we teach | Saturday Evening Post (2 years)... 3.50 3.50 
“7 with McCall's Magazine . 4.00 3.00 sia tad -* SCHOLASTIC (18 issues) 1.50 1.50 
» 7.00 with Rev. of Reviews (TeTeahers ely) 6.00 . SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE _..... 3.00 2.85 
eon HOUSEKEEPING _ - 2.60 on $2.50 Per Year of 9 Numbers SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN __ 4.00 3.75 
ient=-= vith Golden Book -—--— Sse 458 SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE ____ 4.00 3.50 
Shock iS ie REVIEWS AND WORLD’S WORK "esters st SS 
with N: i ‘ d e on page 
hs 193.... RARPER'S BAZAAR : ao. aa TRAVEL MAGAZINE 4.00 3.50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE . - 4.00 3.50 The merging of WORLD’S WORK with REVIEW OF RE-| VANITY FAIR —... — Se aie 
with Current History 7.00 5.00 . VIEWS makes the strongest monthly magazine in the current ‘S HOME get > 
RIGH SCHOOL TEACHER (10 nos.) 2.00 1.75 WORIDS WORK problem field. > a 5 GoMPANION. - 2 
— —_—- T meric: — « 
e so state) i ae — oa = O - This stronger and more vital REVIEW OF REVIEWS will| with Collier's, National Weekly. 3.00 2.75 
HYGEIA, HEALTH MAGAZINE. 250 2.25 rs continue, under the able directorship of Albert Shaw, to present | _ with Child Life _... -- 4.09 3.50 
with Nature Magazine . 550 4.50 | each month a sharply outlined picture of current matters, | WORLD'S WORK (Merged with Review of Reviews) 
with Etude, Music Magazine 4.50 3.60 economic, political, industrial. The magazines marked thus (*) may not be 
= American a = re oa THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS is acknowledged by thousands | “clubbed” but may be added to any club at their 
with lhe ag ny BBB a ) 350 3.00! of educators to be the best magazine for use in Current | full price. 
THE INSTRUCTOR 2.00.85 Events, Economics and Civics classes. A helpful Monthly Les-| Nore: in addition to the magazines in the 
THE INSTRUCTOR (2 years) 3.00 2.83 son Study Plan is sent to each teacher subscribing. above pI we oo ae — any other maga- 
(See off 12) zines red, either singly at the publisher's 
ot 5, 1982 JOHN MARTIN'S BOOK 5.00 4.50 | REGULAR PRICE $3.00 per yr.—To Teachers $2.10 per yr. price, or in clubs at the clubbing prices quoted 
with Parents’ M mt 7.00 5.75 == " y any repu subscription agency. us 
pw a JOUR. OF EDUCATION (20 nos). 3.00 2.73 With The Instructor, 1 year, $3.95. coy GE eee magneins soqulanente 
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OF COURSE 
IT WAS APPROVED 
ENTHUSIASTICALLY 
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DURACROME 


= CORROSION PROOF = 


RE-NEW-POINT 


PATENTED 


25° 


The identical writing qualities—the same points that have 
made Esterbrook Pens standard in schools—have been repro- 
duced in Esterbrook Fountain Pens. 






(Ss _ 





Ter OR <ooormemn 1 1)\\! 


This long hoped for step was not possible until the discov- 
ery and development of DURACROME in 1932. This new 
metal, confined for the present to Esterbrook Fountain Pens, 
has the appearance of platinum. It has that much sought for 
combination of qualities—corrosion-proof and ability to take 
a fine, permanent point. 


And then there is another important improvement — the 
Esterbrook Re-New-Point. In case of accident damaging the 
pen point, the user merely screws in an identical replace- 
ment unit. And the cost is less than the cost of repairs. 







Teachers are invited to write 


for the specially priced offer. 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 
68 Cooper Street Camden, N. J. 





VATE y 
a” 


COE 
ae’? wh 8 


FOUNTA 


MADE BY THE MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD'S FINEST PENS 


‘ey ew 
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THE New Books 





<a 


The publishers of the books listed below will be glad to supply them to our readers 
the prices quoted, or to furnish any additional information regarding them. 





Rapio, THE AssisTANT TEACHER. By 
Ben H. Darrow, Founder and Direc- 
tor of the Ohio School of the Air. 
Illustrated. Keratol. 271pp. R. G. 
Adams & Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

Bre oF THE Cactus Country. By 
Nora Archibald Smith, Author of 
“Under the Cactus Flag.” Illustrated 
by Erick Berry. Cloth. 132pp. 
$1.75. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

SHINING STAR, THE INDIAN Boy. By 
Hattie Adell Walker, Francis W. 
Parker School, Chicago; Author of 
“The Snow Children.” With Illus- 
trations in Color by Gaye Woodring. 
Cloth. 224pp. 75c. Beckley-Cardy 
Company, Chicago. 

A Cuitp’s Book oF THE TEETH. By 
Harrison Wader Ferguson, D.D.S. 
Illustrated by the Author. Enlarged 
Edition. Cloth. 112pp. 68c. World 
Book Company, Yonkers, N.Y. 

HeattH Booxtets: Milk, an All- 
Round Food; Standing up to Life, 
Good Posture and Foot Health; Yes- 
terday and To-day. Paper. Gratis. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York. 

CHILDREN’s Reapinc. A Study of Vol- 
untary Reading of Boys and Girls in 
the United States. By the Subcom- 
mittee on Reading of the White 
House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. Paper. 90pp. 75c. 
The Century Company, New York. 

SALLY AND Bitty in AUTUMN. For 
Children of Pre-Primer Age. By 
Marjorie Hardy. Illustrated in 
Colors. Heavy Paper Covers. 48pp. 
20c. Wheeler Publishing Company, 
Chicago. 

My Country. A Textbook in Civics 
and Patriotism for Young Ameri- 


cans. Second Revised Edition. By 
Grace A. Turkington. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 456pp. $1.08. Ginn and 


Company, Boston, Mass. 

A Teacuer’s Guive Book To THE Ac- 
tivity ProcraM. By Robert Hill 
Lane, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Los Angeles, Calif. Cloth. 
26S5pp. $2.00. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 


EDUCATION IN Betcium. By James F. 
Abel, Chief, Division of Foreign 
School Systems, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. (Bulletin 1932, No. 5.) 
Illustrated. Paper. 153pp. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. For Sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sonc Prays For LITTLE CHILDREN. 
Based on Rhythmic Motion and Dra- 
matic Representation, for Children of 
Kindergarten Age; Tested by Class- 
room Use. By Mae B. Higgons. 
Cloth. 41pp.. $1.10. The John Day 
Company, New York. 

HicH ScHoot Science Ciuss. By 
Louis A. Astell, Advisor, Illinois 
Junior Academy of Science, and 
Charles W. Odell, Assistant Director, 
Bureau of Educational Research, 
University of Illinois. Paper. 77pp. 
$0c. Bulletin No. 60. College of 
Education, University of Illinois, 








Urbana, Ill. 





—<—<—$— 


FERNS, FossitLs, AND FuEL. By Ada 
Carl Noé, Associate Professor of P; 
leobotany, The University of Chi 
cago. Cloth. 128pp. $1.25. Thoms 
S. Rockwell Company, Chicago, 

ADMINISTRATIVE Practices AFFECT: 
CLAssROOM TEACHERS. Paper. 43pp 
25c. National Education Associ. 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. VW, 
Washington, D.C. 

TEACHER DEMAND AND Suppty. Re 
search Bulletin of the National Edy. 


cation Association. Paper. 101pp 
Single copies, 25c. National Educ. 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth 


Street, N.W., Washington, D.C, 
Musica Jinctes. For the Very Young, 
Words and Music by Dorothy Bel 
Briggs. Illustrated by C. LeRoy 
Parker. Paper. 40pp. 75c. Olive 
Ditson Company, Inc., Boston, Mas, 
A Course oF Stupy IN ARITHMETc 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. Grades 
I-III. Paper. 64pp. The Common. 
wealth of Massachusetts, Department 
of Education, Boston, Mass. 
ATHLETICS IN FINLAND. By Marti 
Jukola, Ph. D. With 90 Illustrations 
Paper. 152pp. From the Consulate 
General of Finland, New York City, 
Grorce WasHINGTON—REAL Boy, By 
Walter MacPeek, Author of “Glimpss 
into Boyland,” etc. To be Illustrated 
with Postage Stamps Issued in Honor 
of Washington. Paper. 22pp. Th 
Franklin Press, Washington, D.C. 


THe Jupp Fammy. Supplementary 
Reader for Sixth and Seventh Grade. 
By Alice Mary Kimball and Mary Al- 
den Hopkins. Illustrated by Warren 
Chappell. Paper. 118pp. Schod 
Service, Cleanliness Institute, 45 East 
17th Street, New York. 

Tue Art oF Speakinc. A Textbook 
for Colleges, Normal Schools, and 
High Schools, and Handbook for In- 
dividual speakers. By Jonathan Rig- 
don, Ph.D., President-Emeritus, Cen- 
tral Normal College; Author of 
“College Ideals,” etc. Cloth. 320pp. 
$2.50. The Indiana Publishing Com- 
pany, Danville, Ind. 

Fok Festivats. For Schools and Play- 
grounds. Folk Dances and Melodies, 
Collected by Mary Effie Shambaugh, 
Assistant Supervisor of Physical Edu- 
cation, University of California 2 
Los Angeles; Author of “Folk Dances 
for Boys and Girls.” Music Arranged 
by Anna Pearl Allison. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 160pp. $3.00. A. S. Barnes 
& Company, Inc., New York. 

LEARNING TO SPELL. By William Henry 
Coleman, Lecturer and Specialist in 
Curriculum Research; Herman Le 
Donovan, President, Eastern Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College; Georgt 
Wiliard Frasier, President, Colorado 
State Teachers College; and Alex- 
ander J. Stoddard, Superintendent of 
Schools, Providence, R.I. Two-Vol- 
ume Cloth Edition: Elementary Book, 
for Grades 2 to 6, 213pp., 48¢; A 
vanced Book, for Grades 7 and 8, 
96pp., 36c. By-Grades Paper Edi 
tion: Separate Volumes for Grades 
2-8, 16c each. Hall & McCreary 
Company, Chicago. 
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WOULD like to discuss 
here, very briefly, the many 
features which our Septem- 
ber issue contains for this 

most important month of the 
school year. We are offering a 
splendid article, “When School 
Begins,” written by Charlotte A. 
Hubbard, Director of Guidance, 
Bassett Junior High School, 
New Haven, Connecticut, which 
suggests ways for the teacher to help pupils adjust them- 
selves to new school situations. The novelty of different 
surroundings may be put to good use in art class, as sug- 
gested in “Illustrating a School”; and in a short article 
on page 53 will be found several very useful games for 
getting acquainted. The primary unit on “Family Rela- 
tionships” is an excellent activity for the first weeks 
of school, and is supplemented by an interesting plate, 
“The Calmady Children,” in the Picture Section. 

“Primary School in Brittany,” our current cover sub- 
ject, and also the theme of the picture study lesson by 
Miss Eckford, is particularly timely. In her correlating 
article are presented some fundamental principles for art 
appreciation. In addition to the cover picture, there are 
two pages of miniature reproductions of this subject; 
“Village Streets in Brittany,” a full-page feature in the 
Picture Section; and, on page 31, a blackboard decora- 
tion showing a Breton peasant girl. 


HE first special day of the school year, Constitu- 
tion Day, occurs September 17. This falls on Satur- 
day; but you will very likely decide to celebrate it a day 
early. The play, “The Making of the Constitution,” by 
Myrtle Barber Carpenter, found on page 52, is one which 
boys will enjoy presenting. In the Picture Section, 
Plate II, showing the painting, ““Washington’s Constitu- 
tional Address,” and Plate VIII, on which is reproduced 
an etching by Ernest D. Roth entitled “Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia,” contain valuable correlating mate- 
rial for history and civics classes. 


UR current issue contains some delightful seasonal 

features, among them a double-page article, “Culti- 
vated Fields,” by Nellie L. Fischer, and an outline of a 
fall project, “A Study of the Apple,” by Gertrude H. 
McDonald. A branch with apples is the subject of the 
window decoration; asters are featured in the calendar; 
and several of the verses for September, on page 49, deal 
with the autumn season. 





MPHASIZING safety meas- 

ures during the first month 
of school may bring desirable re- 
sults for the entire school year. 
Our September issue contains a 
wide variety of safety features. 
The double-page poster may be 
supplemented by the opening 
plate of the Picture Section, 
while “Safety First” is the theme 
of a picture for enlargement on 
the blackboard, to be found on page 54. “Teaching 
Safety” is the subject of a primary article by H. Louise 
Cottrell, Vice Principal, Stockton School, East Orange, 
New Jersey; William Dow Boutwell, Editor-in-Chief, 
U.S. Office of Education, lists numerous Government 
publications on safety and health that are available either 
free or at low cost; there is a primary safety story by 
Blanche Jennings Thompson; and, for the intermediate 
grades, a play, “Safety Street,” by Gladys Lloyd. 


HE current Primary Grades Section offers a num- 

ber of pages dealing with light, a subject that is rich 
in possibilities for a unit of study. You will find a page 
of verse, “Lights for the Night,” and a primary story, 
“A Torch for Strong-Arm.” Also connected with this 
topic are a science story dealing with the making of elec- 
tricity; and, in the Picture Section, a striking photograph 
of “Liberty Enlightening the World,” the famous statue 
in New York harbor; and a reproduction of a painting 
by Mills, “Franklin Making His Kite Experiment.” 


OU will find in this month’s INstrucToR a good 
selection of miscellaneous topics. A geography test 
to introduce a study of South America is contributed by 
Alice Cook Fuller, and Plate IV of the Picture Section 
forms a helpful correlation. Toys that will captivate 
teacher and pupils alike are described and illustrated in a 
primary handwork article by Lennice C. Eyraud; the 
article by Della Fricke deals with the designing of cos- 
tumes; primary seatwork tests are offered by Lucy L. 
Culpepper; and there are physical training lessons and a 
Mother Goose play. All our current songs may be used 
as action songs, while the article on page 46 constitutes a 
list of “do’s” and “don’t’s” in producing operetta. 
May this year’s 
teaching, with the 
INsTRUCTOR’s aid 


and inspiration, be . 


most successful! 


” 





MANAGING EpIror 
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“PRIMARY SCHOOL IN BRITTANY’ —JeAN GEOFFROY 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INsTRUCTOR OF ART, TowER Hitt ScHooL, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


THE PICTURE 


F YOU lived in Brittany, 
France, you would go to a 
school just like this one. The 

artist visited this school often. 
He knew all the children, and 
made many pictures of them. He 
loved this little school, and he 
wanted to tell other children about 
it. It is as though he had opened 


the door and said, “Won’t you - 


come in and visit to-day?” 

How much fun that would be; 
and how strange it would seem! 
The little girls are wearing white 
caps, long, blue-green dresses, 
and wooden shoes! See what a 
sweet face the teacher has. She is 
dressed very much like the little 
girls. How crisp and dainty her 
cap and collar look. She is a very 
good teacher. The children stand 
quietly around her. The first 
thing they are taught is to be or- 
derly and polite. 

The little girl leaning against 
the teacher is learning to read. She 
is having a hard time with a word. 
One of the girls wants to tell her, 


but the teacher is trying to sound 
it for her. Perhaps the little girl 
will spell it, and someone will tell 
her what it is. Another of the 
girls is looking out of the window. 
She may be thinking about fairies. 
There are many woods in Brit- 
tany, and the people believe that 
the big oak trees were once the 
One 
of the older girls is reading anoth- 
er book. We feel sure she will 
have a good lesson. What do you 
suppose the two little children 
Maybe the 
teacher will tell them a story. 


homes of fairies and elves. 


are thinking about? 


At recess time, it would be fun 
to play outdoors with these chil- 
dren. I am certain that they 
would like to have us join them at 
hide and seek. Think of hiding 
behind trees where elves might be 
hiding too! 

Geoffroy knew how pretty the 
schoolroom could be in the sun- 
light. How white the caps and 
collars look against the pink-tan 
walls. . The picture is very real. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: PRIVATE COLLECTION 


QUESTIONS 


What does the artist tell us 
about these children and where 
they live? Can you imagine an- 
other name for this picture? 

Why did the artist have the 
children stand around the teacher? 
Do you think the two very young 
children help to make the picture 
more attractive? 

Why did Geoffroy paint all the 
dresses the same color? How does 


he tell us that there is a great deal 


of sunlight in the room? Do you 
think the white caps and collars 
help to add interest? 

The artist has grouped his light 
colors together, and then his dark 
colors. Can you plan a picture 
with just a few colors, and put 
your light colors together, and 
your dark colors next to these? 

Can you imagine these children 
playing at recess? Would you 
like to write a poem about them?_ 





® 


THE ARTIST 
ECAUSE of the modesty of a very 


gentle, artistic temperament, the 

biography of Jean Geoffroy 

(zho-frwa) is known only in 
part. Until the time of his death, in 1925, 
the artist lived in the quiet little village of 
Marennes, in the province of Brittany, 
France. Here he was born, in 1853. 

It was natural that, living in Brittany, 
a land with a rugged shore and an equally 
rugged fisherfolk, Geoffroy should have 
painted the Bretons in all their simplicity 
and poverty, rather than the well-to-do, 
The lives of these people who must strug- 
gle with the stony soil and with the treach- 
ery of the sea for their living offered the 
artist a dramatic, human element greater 
than that found in people living a life of 
ease. In Brittany, the faces of the peo- 
ple are always turned to the sea, watchful, 
fearful. The children alone are light and 
gay, and Geoffroy found in them the in- 
spiration for much of his best painting. 
He loved children, and though he was a shy 
person, with them he was a playful com- 
panion. We are told that he found much 
favor with these Breton children, for, be- 
sides painting their pictures, he always 
had candy and cakes for them in his 
pockets. 

Unlike many French artists of this pe- 
riod who painted peasant life and who 
saw a strange beauty in poverty, Geoffroy 
was a rich man. By nature generous, he 
shared both his wealth and his ability. Of 
his early life we know very little. He 
studied with Levasseur and Eugéne Adan 
in Paris. His gift lay in genre and portrait 
painting. Of his paintings the following 
are of special note: “First Lessons,” “Great 
Culprit,” “The Unfortunates,” “A Future 
Scholar,” “The Sewing Lesson,” “Visiting 
Day-in the Hospital,” and “The Prayer of 
the Humble.” 

In all of Geoffroy’s painting we find a 
sympathetic interpretation of a pictur- 
esque people. He paints with great sim- 
plicity, which in itself is expressive of the 
temperament of the people and the lo- 
cality. The picture “Primary School in 
Brittany” displays a simplicity of com- 
position, tone, and color. It tells the story 
in a clear, charming manner, as do almost 
all his pictures. It is not surprising that 
one who brought so much to his work 
should receive-many honors. 
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LEARNING TO SEE 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Instructor oF Art, Tower Hit ScHoort, WiMINGTON, DELAWARE 


EN you look at a picture, 

are you able to see all the 

beauty of form and color 

that the artist put into it; 

or do you stand as before a closed door, 

seeing only the surface realities? If asked, 

“Why do you like Geoffroy’s ‘Primary 

School in Brittany’ ?” will you answer, 

“Oh, because it looks real”; or “I don’t 

care for it. I know nothing about such a 

place”? Following are some things to look 

for and remember, which I am including 

at this point, in order to help you see with 
the eyes of an artist. 

1. Study the pictures from last year’s 

covers, one at a time, and try to discover 

the most important line or lines in each 


picture. See what other lines are used to 
balance these major lines. Are they re- 
peated? Try tracing the line pattern of 


the picture on a piece of thin paper. 

2. Find the dark tones; the light tones. 
See whether they balance. What other 
tones are used to hold them together? Is 
there a feeling of light against dark, or 
dark against light? 

3. Has the artist used one color in many 
different degrees? Are there colors which 











ie 








“CHILDHOOD” 


Upper: Line scheme. Notice use of curved lines in diagonal, 
vertical pattern, with straight horizontal lines. 
Lower: Pattern of dark and light in three tones. 


«balance this major color? Do colors echo 
through the picture? 

4. Has the artist painted freely, with 
big strokes, and without much detail; or 
has he used small, carefully detailed strokes 
that give a feeling of perfect finish? Can 
you tell whether he painted in oils or water 
colors, or used crayons or chalks? 

§. Do not try to see things that you do 
not find, Be content with discovering 
one thing, and understanding it. Next 
time you will see more. 

6. Begin to look at the world around 
you not as so many objects, but as inter- 
esting shapes made of straight or curved 


lines, patterns of dark and light, and mel- . 


odies in color. 

Too many of us look at works of art and 
beauties of nature, but do not see; too 
many listen to the harmony of music and 
of the spoken word, but do not hear. We 
are surrounded by the finer emotions of 
life, but are often incapable of feeling, be- 
cause we have not learned to see, to hear, 
or to feel. How often has the apprecia- 
tion of a fine picture become only a lan- 
guage lesson! Thus the real message of the 
artist is lost. It is how the artist tells his 
story that determines whether his work is 
a mere record or a masterpiece. It is the 
understanding of this that makes for ap- 
preciation and real enjoyment of beauti- 
ful things. 

The elements and principles underlying 
the making of harmony are few and sim- 
ple, but to be real, they must have a nobil- 
ity of feeling, a sensitiveness of touch, and 
a vitality of thought. The understanding 
of these primary elements and principles 
is like a magic key, unlocking the door to 
untold wonders that lead on to still further 
appreciations, not only in art, but in music 
and literature. A young child as well as an 
adult may have the key. It should be one 
of the permanent results of an education. 

Each month, in the picture study lesson 
and in the questions, I am trying to bring 
out a consciousness of how the artist pre- 
sented his message—whether his pattern of 
line has power, simplicity, and beauty; 
whether, upon this line scheme, he has 
placed his tones of dark and light masses, 
some small, some large, so as to bring out 
the center of interest. If he has done these 
two things, we can read and understand 
his message; but it takes a third element, 
color, to make us enjoy the message to its 
fullest extent. 


September 19; 
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“PRIMARY SCHOOL IN BRITTANY” 
Upper: Line scheme. Notice use of straight lines in vertical, 


horizontal, and diagonal pattern. 
Lower: Pattern of dark and light in three tones. 


Thus, with a fine conception of line, 
tone, and color, the artist and craftsman 
shape materials into form that gives enjoy- 
ment and understanding to the beholder, 
if he has eyes to see. The history of man’s 
achievement in the arts proves that beauty 
combined with use makes for real har- 
mony. 

Through the cover pictures and the les- 
sons in art appreciation in this magazine, 
children and adults may become acquaint- 
ed with fine and beautiful pictures. What 
we must keep in mind is that real acquaint- 
ance, full enjoyment, depends first upon 
seeing and feeling the beauty that the artist 
has created by the arrangement of form 
and color; second, upon the story his pic- 
ture tells; and last, upon facts about the 
personality, style, and achievement of the 
artist that may be enlightening. 

This last point has too often been em- 
phasized at the expense of the first, which, 
after all, represents the heart and mind of 
the artist. This is due to the fact, I believe, 
that until of late there has been very little 
said about what constitutes the difference 

(Continued on page 71) 
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WHEN SCHOOL BEGINS 


By CHARLOTTE A. HUBBARD 


Director oF Guipance, Bassett Junior HicH ScHoot, 
New Haven, CONNECTICUT 


HEN a pupil returns to school after the freedom 
of the summer vacation, he meets many situations 
which call for a readjustment on his part. He has 
been promoted to a higher grade, with new and 

more difficult work to which he must accustom himself; he is to 
have a new teacher, or, possibly, several new teachers, different 
personalities to which he must adjust his own more or less un- 
stable personality. He may be in an entirely different classroom 
group; at any rate, there will probably be new acquaintances 
to be made. If, in addition, there is the wholly new environ- 
ment of a different school, all these adjustments are multiplied. 
How can the teacher help the pupil to adjust himself to these 
new conditions? 

One of the best ways to accomplish this is by presenting to 
him situations similar to those which he may meet, situations 
which are within the range of his experience; and presenting 
them in the form of problems which he is to attempt to solve. 
“What do you think about it? What would you do?” should be 
asked frequently, thus indirectly bringing to his mind the ques- 
tion, “Does this apply to me?” All the problems given here 
have been suggested by actual school situations. 

One method of presenting the problem to the class is as fol- 
lows. The problem is placed on the blackboard, without com- 
ment, for the children to read; at this time not more than two 
questions should be used, and they may well be omitted entirely. 
As some of the pupils show interest, the class may be told that 
there will be an opportunity for discussion at a later time; a defi- 
nite time should be set. 

At the discussion period, the teacher will use the remaining 
questions to direct the discussions, at the same time encouraging 
pupils to ask other questions. Both favorable and adverse opin- 
ion should be expressed. 

As the class becomes familiar with the procedure, the teacher 
remains more and more in the background. Questions may be 
assigned in advance to certain pupils for a report; a pupil may 
direct the discussion; and pupils may be urged to write similar 
problems based on their own experiences. 


PROBLEMS 


1. Grace had been attending a small school situated in a suburb 
of the city. She knew all the teachers very well, and, since the 
community was small, she knew most of her schoolmates. Her 
parents moved, and she entered a much larger school. 


Why might Grace feel homesick? 

Grace asked her mother to let her leave this 
school. Should her mother let her do so? 

What responsibility have Grace’s schoolmates in 
the new school? 

Have you ever been in a similar situation? 

How is one helped by facing such a situation? 
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2. Tom had been in a schoolroom where he was very fond of 
his teacher, and he had made a special effort to please her. As a 
result, his work had been of good quality, and his marks were 
also good. He was promoted to another room, in a different 
school. He had an idea that he was not going to like this teacher; 
one of his friends had received low marks from her. 

What is usually the relation of effort to school 
work? 

In what way is your report card a measure of 
your effort? 

What might be the reason for the low marks 
received by Tom’s friend? 

Should Tom let his friend’s low marks influence 
his work? 

Is it possible that he might have a wrong idea 
about his new teacher? 

What should he do in this new school? 

3. Gertrude has no brothers or sisters. She does not make new 
friends easily, but is a favorite with the friends that she has. 
When promoted to another room in school, she found that she 
was separated from her chums. The afternoon of her second 
day in this school, she said, “Mother, may I stay home? My head 
aches, and I don’t feel well.”” After school was dismissed, Eleanor 
went to Gertrude’s house, and found her much better. 

Why would Gertrude feel lonesome? 

What might cause her to feel ill? 

What proved that her illness was really not very 
serious? 

Was she facing, or running away from, her dif- 
ficulty? 

4. Some boys started for school, but as they reached the cor- 
ner they realized that they were late. They had just begun at- 
tending this school, and had not learned how much time to allow. 
Rather than accept the penalty for tardiness, they decided that 
since Joe’s parents were away, they would go to his home. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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CCIDENTS do not 
“take a holiday,” 
even among pupils 
in the best regu- 

lated schools. Therefore no 
school is exempt from the 
need of safety teaching. Ac- 
cidents have no respect for 
either age or sex. Therefore 
no teacher is exempt from 
carrying on such activities as 
will lead to prevention of 
accidents. 

Granted, then, the univer- 
sal need for safety teaching, 
it is surprising that we still 
find classrooms where there 
is little or none of it done. 
Many teachers give as an ex- 
cuse that the curriculum is 
overcrowded. The answer is 
simple. Make use of all situ- 
ations arising in the daily 
life of the child that lend 
themselves to the develop- 
ment of habits, knowledge, 
and ideals of safety for oth- 
ers and of self-preservation. 
Let us take, for example, the 
great amount of construction work which 
is being carried on in progressive schools as 
an outlet for creative self-expression. In- 
terest is stimulated and much of the mate- 
rial is obtained by means of excursions to 
some point of interest. Post offices, mar- 
kets, wharves, and lumber and railroad 
yards quite commonly play host to groups 
of young visitors, under the supervision 
of a teacher. 

As the excursion progresses, conversa- 
tion and guidance can be very easily di- 
rected into safety channels: the proper 
way to cross the street; obedience to traffic 
officers and patrol leaders; and the use of 
signs and signals. 

Let us enter a primary grade a few days 
after such an excursion. What do we see? 





TEACHING SAFETY 


By H. LOUISE COTTRELL 


Vice Principat, StockToN ScHOOoL, East OraNGE, NEw JERSEY 


A structure is arising which is large enough 
for a child to enter; and the construction 
work is being done by the children with 
“man-sized” tools. We can go from room 
to room and find all types of construction 
materials, tools, and implements formerly 
used only by adults, but now a part of 
what is commonly known as schoolroom 
equipment. Could a better opportunity 
for teaching safety be provided? 

Such teaching may be introduced by a 
discussion as to the safest place and way to 
keep materials to avoid accidents. This 
may necessitate the teacher’s giving atten- 
tion to an overcrowded shelf or the plac- 
ing of materials at a height beyond the 
reach of the smaller members of the class. 
Modern teaching methods being employed 


in old and inadequate build- 
ings often find teachers using 
all types of makeshift work- 
rooms. This, together with 
the necessity to economize on 
space, greatly promotes con- 
struction hazards. 

Now another excursion is 
in order, this time to the 
school shop, preferably at the 
beginning or close of a pe- 
riod. The children see the 
racks where the tools are 
kept. They note that the 
older boys put the tools back 
in place when no _longer 
needed, and that there are no 
tacks or nails on the floor. 
They realize that the rule 
here is, “A place for évery- 
thing and everything in its 
place.” They go back to 
their rooms keen to know 
where their tools are kept 
and eager to imitate the older 
boys. Thereupon, practice 
in taking out tools and put- 
ting them away proves a 
novel experience. 

In the primary grades, accidents from 
the use of tools are usually from lack of 
experience, rather than from carelessness. 
Safety means practically nothing to a 
young child. All he knows is that when he 
is hurt it is not exactly fun. Therefore, 
the extent of teaching the proper use of 
tools in the lower grades is limited to a few 
simple activities necessitating the use of 
tools and materials which the teacher is 
confident her group is old enough, strong 
enough, and intelligent enough to handle. 
Perhaps an older boy is invited in to give 
a demonstration of the proper use of a 
tool. A child in the group who proves to 
be an unusually good workman may give 
demonstrations before the class. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Toy-MAKING 


By LENNICE CG. EYRAUD 


SuPERVIsoR OF ART AND VisuaL Epucarion, 
PuBiic SCHOOLS, BAKERSFIELD, CALIFORNIA 


OYS bring joys. The longer I live the 

more firmly I believe a truth I knew 
when I was five years old—that children are 
more interested in toys than in other amuse- 
ments. For a long time we have forced our 
grown-up art world upon children starting in 
school. During the last two years I have made 





a sincere effort to base our primary art work 
upon the child’s interest. We teach color, 
design, illustration, and craft, all by means 
of toys. 

We make toys from wood, cloth, oilcloth, 
stiff paper, and old inner tubes; but best of all 
we love the ones which we make from card- 
board boxes. We collect cardboard boxes of 
all sizes, and save spools and paper tubes for 
legs and necks. Some of our toys are as tall 
as the children. ‘The heads, legs, and bodies 
are held together with glue and wire shanks. 
Bookbinding tape has also been used. When 
the toys are fastened together securely, we give 
them one or two coats of poster paint or cal- 
cimine, using a wide brush. These coats are 
allowed to dry, and then the eyes, nose, and 
decorations are painted with other colors. 
Bright-colored construction paper makes fine 
tails and wings for birds; yarn, roving, or 
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rope may be used for animal tails. We cover 
our worktable and the floor with newspapers, 
wear our old clothes, and have cloths for 
wiping paint from brushes and fingers. 

The toys, some of which are illustrated here, 
have had interesting experiences. Many have 
been taken home by the children; some have 
been used to hold Christmas gifts; and all of 
them have graced the stage for a Christmas 
program. Part of them once appeared as dec- 
orations at a luncheon, when a state conven- 
tion was in session. Here they formed a circus 
parade, and marched down a pathway of 
brown crépe paper placed in the center of the 
long tables. Colored balloons on long reeds in 
green glass bottles were also arranged along 
the line of march; and the place cards were 
in the shape of circus tents. The grown-ups 
thoroughly enjoyed the toys. 
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WINDOW DECORATION— APPLES 


CHILDREN will like to cut and 
color the kind of apple that they 
know. Then the teacher may 
choose the best apples of one va- 
riety for the class to arrange on a 
branch, which has been previous- 
ly cut and placed on the window. 
If desired, the leaves may be cut 
separately. 


A Bess Druce Cleavelazd . 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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THE SAFE-AND-SURE CLUB 


By BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


TEACHER, ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, Crty Norma SCHOOL, RocHesTerR, New York 


ELL, Jimmy-boy, what is 
the big green badge for?” 
asked Dad. Jimmy was 

hoping that someone would ask him. 
“That’s my safety badge. I belong to 
the Junior Safety Patrol at school,” he 
said. 

“And what are your duties, Son?” 

“Oh, we have to see that the little 
children get safely across the street be- 
fore and after school. On the play- 
ground we test the swings, and see that 
there are no splinters on the slides.” 

“IT am proud of you,” said Dad. 
“You are learning to be a good citizen, 
and that is what we need.” 

Little Bud had been listening to his 
brother’s story. He was too young to 
go to school, but he wanted a big green 
badge too. 


“Please, Jimmy, I want a badge like 
yours,” he said. 

Jimmy laughed and said, “Well, 
Bud, next Saturday bring over all the 
children that you play with, and we'll 
form a club. We'll call it the Safe- 
and-Sure Club.” 

And that is just what they did! Bud 
brought nine children to the meeting. 
They all promised not to ride scooters 


They 


said they would not run into the street 


or bicycles in the driveways. 


after balls, or do other dangerous 
things. 

Jimmy made each of them a big, 
green badge to wear. The traffic po- 
liceman on the corner was pleased. He 
said that he wished there could be a 
Safe-and-Sure Club in every block in 
the city. 
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A TorcH FOR STRONG-ARM 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


TRONG-ARM could not find 
the other children. He had 
lagged behind them to pick a 

few more berries. It was growing 
dark, and Strong-Arm was cold and 
hungry. At home, his family would 
be sitting around the fire in front of 
the cave, eating supper. 

Strong-Arm did not live in a house 
like yours. He lived in a cave. He 
was a little cave boy of the long, long 
ago. 

Now all was darkness around 
Strong-Arm. As he walked along, his 
fingers touched a tree trunk. He 
climbed into the branches. A wild 
cave bear might be near. 

All at once Strong-Arm saw a light. 
It moved back and forth. Someone 
was coming with a torch. 


Strong-Arm shouted with joy. He 
called, ““Here I am.” 
nearer and nearer. 

Strong-Arm’s father had come to 
find him. His father carried a small 
burning log from the fire to light the 
way. When they reached home, 
Strong-Arm’s mother gave him a piece 
of bear meat for his supper. 

With another torch from the fire, 
he found his bed in the cave. He curled 
up sleepily on the bed. It was made 
of dried leaves, covered with skins. 
Strong-Arm thought it was a fine bed. 
He thought the burning log was a good 


light. Had it not guided him safely 
home? 


The light came 


Strong-Arm never dreamed that 
men would learn to make lights like 
those that we have to-day. 
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ON THE PLAYGROUND— 


THE life and action depicted in this playground 
scene will hold the children’s attettion from the 
first, and will greatly stimulate their interest in 
a program of safety teaching. Mae an effective 


display of the poster; use it to encourage a free 
discussion concerning safety on the playground; 
and then let the class begin to develop its own 
set of safety rules. 
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Very likely, playing in the street and observ- 
ing traffic rules will be the next questions to be 
considered. For each of them this poster pro- 
vides splendid incentives. 


A SAFETY POSTER 


Teachers who are somewhat doubtful about 
undertaking a safety program will find in this 
issue a number of helpful ideas in addition to the 
suggestions given here. See the note on page 54. 








THINGS 


An Attendance Chart 
By Edna Stowell 


For each child enrolled place on the 
chart a candle holder containing nine (or 
ten) candles. Each candle represents one 
month. The holders and candles may be 
any desired color; a black holder with 
orange candles is attractive. The center 


candle (if there are nine candles) may be 
a different color, since it represents Janu- 
ary. Cut the tiny flames from either 
gold or yellow paper. If the child has not 
been absent during the month, a flame is 
placed above that month’s candle. 





Blackboard Borders 
By Maude M. Grant 


Paper cuttings made by the children 
may be used to good advantage for black- 
board borders. They are greatly appreci- 
ated by the pupils, are easily put up with 
a little paste, and are as easily taken down 
with a damp cloth. Seasonal subjects are 
most appropriate. Following are some 
suggestions. September — fruit, school- 
houses, children with books. October— 
colored leaves, squirrels, jack-o’-lanterns, 
the three ships of Columbus. November 
—vegetables, turkeys, Pilgrims, a boat 
with sails to represent the “Mayflower.” 
December—any of the Christmas subjects, 
such as trees, sprays of holly, holly 
wreaths, cut-outs of the Three Wise Men 
and their camels, and the shepherds and 
their sheep. January—icicles, snowmen, 
subjects of Eskimo life, such as Eskimos, 
igloos, dogs, sleds, bears, and seals. Febru- 
ary—log houses, crossed flags, colonial or 
valentine subjects. March—kites, boats, 
windmills, Dutch children, Dutch houses, 
and Dutch plates. April— umbrellas, 
spring flowers, ducks, little chickens, rab- 
bits, colored eggs. _May—birds’ nests, 
Japanese parasols. June—daisies, balloons, 
children at play. The entire border may 
consist of one subject used as a motif. 
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To Do 


A Mother Goose Activity 
By B. D. Bunn and Hilda McCurdy 


A unit of study chosen by the AA sec- 
tion of a first grade was Mother Goose. 
This grew out of a study of rhymes. The 
objective of the work was to correlate in- 
cidental reading and language. 

The children recited all the Mother 
Goose rhymes that they knew and dis- 
cussed the author. The teacher asked the 
children questions about writing stories 
and rhymes and then suggested that they 
might like to write stories about Mother 
Goose and her children. This aroused the 
children’s interest. 

After the teacher had presented a sil- 
houette of Mother Goose, the class had an 
oral discussion about her. Then the teach- 
er wrote on the blackboard some of the 
sentences suggested, from which the class 
selected the best ones for a story. The 
teacher pasted the silhouette on a piece of 
tag board and printed the story below it. 
She placed this on the blackboard. She 
printed the story again and cut it in strips. 
These were used on the second day to re- 
build the story. On the third day the chil- 
dren matched sentences, phrases, and 
words. On the fourth day the teacher 
presented a new silhouette and proceeded 
as before. The following were the first 
two stories composed: 


Mother Goose 
This is Mother Goose. 
We like Mother Goose. 
She wrote many rhymes, 
She has many children. 
Jack Horner 
This is Jack Horner. 
Jack Horner sat in the corner. 
He sat on a stool. 
He was eating his Christmas pie. 


Later, the children composed eight more 
stories, which they made into a book. 
They used oilcloth for the covers. 

Drawing and writing were also corre- 
lated with this work, as well as health les- 
sons, civics, and art. 

Each day, for the drawing lesson, the 
children cut pictures from magazines, to 
represent the characters studied that day, 
or drew them if possible. : These pictures 
were pasted in booklets, which were made 
from white drawing paper with colored 
covers. They cut letters from white pa- 
per for the words M-o-t-h-e-r G-o-o0-s-e, 
and pasted them on the back of the 
booklet. 

During the writing period the children 
wrote the names of the characters on pa- 
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per. When a child could write 4 name 


well enough, he wrote it under the picture 


in his booklet. 

In the health and civics periods the 
health and citizenship rules that Mother 
Goose and her children should obey were 
discussed. The teacher printed these rules 
on charts and placed them on the bulletin 
board, where all could read them. 

Pictures of Mother Goose and her chil- 
dren were placed in the picture gallery, 
and on the sand table cut-outs of these 
characters, which were purchased, were 
placed among flowers and grass. A big 
Mother Goose book and all the books con- 
taining Mother Goose rhymes that the 
class could secure were placed on the read- 
ing table. 


Pine-Cone Flowers 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


From pine cones children can make gay 
flowers which look much like brightly col- 
ored zinnias. Cut the cones in cross sec- 
tions, so that each piece will have a whorl 
of petals, and punch a hole through the 
center of each section. String on a wire 
a small whorl for the flower center, then 
another a bit larger, and lastly a still larg- 
er one. Wrap one end of the wire around 
a bit of wood or paper to make a knob, 
which will keep the whorls from slipping 
off, and will also form a tiny heart for the 
flower. Make a little bend in the wire at 
the base of the flower, to keep the petals 
together. If the wire is not stiff enough 
for a stem, wrap it around a toothpick. 
Paint the flowers bright red, yellow, or 
orange with water colors or paint. ‘These 
flowers are used for bouquets, or are 
placed in flowerpots filled with earth or 
pebbles, to hold them firm. 








Find the Answers 


What should one look for in 
order fully to appreciate and enjoy 
a painting? (See p. 18) 

How may primary grades dram- 
atize Mother Goose? (See p. 28) 

Where can one find a unit of 
study based on a first-grade child’s 
known experience? (See p. 42) 

How can children’s ingenuity 
and the thrift habit be developed 
in constructing toys? (See p. 21) 

Where are some good physical 
training exercises? (See p. 44) 

How can children learn safety 
practices? (See pp. 20; 23; 24) 
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COURTESY BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., INC,, NEW YORK 


OTHER MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS OF THIS SUBJECT WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 17 
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DRAMATIZING MOTHER GOOSE 


By 


ESTELLA FEDDERSEN 


TEeacHer, First Grape, RAYMER SCHOOL, ToLEDo, OHIO 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


This exercise requires seven boys and 
five girls; or three boys and nine girls. At 
the close of each number, the players re- 
main, taking places as indicated. 

BOY BLUE—Boy Blue costume with 
horn. 

WILLY BOY—Straw hat, overalls, rake. 

MISTRESS MARY—Garden hat or sun- 
bonnet to match dress; sprinkling can. 

TWO BLACKBIRDS—Caps of black with 
bills to represent birds. 

The remaining characters may wear 
ordinary school clothes. 


I. Boy BLUE 


When the curtain rises, Boy Blue is seen 
sleeping, with his head resting on a hay- 
cock (a low box covered with dark cloth) 
at the left and front of the stage. Two 
boys enter at the same time, the first from 
the right, the second from the left, and 
meet near center front. The first, with 
hand over eyes, looks over the audience as 
if searching for someone and calls: 

Little Boy Blue, 

Come blow your horn. 

The sheep are in the meadow. 

The cows are in the corn. 
Then turning to the second boy, who is 
standing by his side, he asks: 

Where is the boy who looks after 

the sheep? 

The second boy turns, points to Boy 
Blue, and says: 

He is under the haycock, fast asleep. 

First boy asks: 

Will you wake him? 
Second boy answers: 
No, not I; 
For if I do, he'll be sure to cry. 

First and second boy take hold of hands, 

and walk over and stand behind Boy Blue. 


Il. Witty Boy 


Willy Boy enters from the right. At 
the same time a girl enters from the left. 
They meet at center front. Willy Boy 
turns rake upside down and leans upon it. 

The girl says to him: 

Willy Boy, Willy Boy, where are 
you going? 
I will go with you if I may. 

Willy Boy answers: 

I am going to the meadow to see 
them a-mowing, 

I am going to help them to make 
the hay. 


He takes the girl by the hand. They 
walk to right and stand there. 


Ill. Pussy Cat 


Pussy Cat, a boy, enters from right. At 
the same time a girl enters from left. They 
meet at center front. The girl shakes a 
finger at the cat and says: 

Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat, 
Where have you been? 

The cat answers: 

I have been to London 
To see the Queen. 

The girl asks: 

Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat, 
What did you there? 

The cat replies: 

I frightened a little mouse 
Under a chair. 

The girl takes the cat’s hand and leads 
him to the left, to stand beside the two 
boys who are behind Boy Blue. 


IV. Mistress Mary 


A boy enters from right, while Mistress 
Mary, with sprinkling can, enters from 
left. They meet at center front. 
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The boy says: 
Mistress Mary, 
Quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow? 
Mistress Mary replies: 
With silver bells, 
And cockle shells, 
And pretty maids ali in a row. 
The boy takes the girl’s hand; they 
walk toward Willy Boy and his partner, 
and stand near them. 


V. Two BLackBIRDs 


Jack enters from right as Jill enters 
from left. They meet at center front of 
stage and stoop as if sitting on a hill. A 
girl enters from left and stands behind 
them. She recites the following, pointing 
to Jack and Jill as she calls their names: 

There were two blackbirds 

Sitting on a hill, 

The one named Jack, 

The other named Jill. 

Fly away, Jack (Jack flies away), 

Fly away, Jill (Jill flies away). 

No little birds sitting on a hill. 

Come back, Jack (Jack flies back), 

Come back, Jill (Jill flies back; 
both take stooping position 
again). 

Two little birds sitting on a hill. 

Epitor1AL Note: The song given below, “Jack and 
Jill,” does not, of course, refer to the characters of the 
last number of this exercise. It may be given as an ad- 


ditional dramatization, which any teacher can easily 
work out. 


JACK AND JILL 
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MAKING ELECTRICITY 


By 


ELLIS C. PERSING 


ASSISTANT Proressor OF NATURAL SCIENCE, SCHOOL oF EDUCATION, 
WesTeRN Reserve UNIVERSITY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ETTY and Bobby learned a new 

experiment from Uncle Harry. 

Uncle Harry is a science teach- 

er in the high school. It was hard to 

find all the things that they needed for 

the experiment, but it was fun hunting 

for them. These are the things they 

needed: a hard rubber comb, a piece of 

woolen cloth, a piece of glass rod, a 
piece of silk cloth, and bits of paper. 

The next day at school Betty and 
Bobby told the children that they had 
a new trick. 

“Oh! show us how to do it,” the 
children all cried. 

When it was time for the science 
lesson, the teacher told Bobby to go to 
the front of the room. He put the 
things he had brought on the science 
table. The children were very quiet. 

“Bobby will show one trick, and 
Betty will show you another,” said the 
teacher. 

Then Bobby tore a sheet of paper 
into small pieces. 

“What are you going to do with the 
comb?” asked Billy. 

“Watch carefully and you will see,” 
said Bobby. 

He picked up the comb in one hand. 
Then he began to rub it with a piece of 
his father’s old coat. 

““Must you have a piece of coat for 
this trick?” asked Mary. 

“No. You can use any cloth that is 
made of wool,” said Bobby. 

He rubbed the comb very hard. 
Then he held it to the tiny bits of 
paper. What do you think happened? 
The comb picked up the pieces of 
paper. 

“You see,” said Bobby, “the comb 
has electricity. It acts like a magnet.” 

“Perhaps we could do the trick with 
a fountain pen,” said the teacher. 

“May I try it?” asked Mary. 


The teacher gave her pen to Mary. 
Mary rubbed it with Bobby’s piece of 
woolen cloth. The pen did not pick 
up the paper. 

“Try it again,” the children said. 

Mary rubbed the pen again. This 
time it picked up the bits of paper. 

Betty was waiting to do her experi- 
ment. She held the glass rod in one 
hand. With a piece of silk she rubbed 
the rod quickly. Then she held it near 
the bits of paper. The rod picked up 
the paper. 

Then the teacher told how she once 
had fun making electricity. 

“We were sitting around the fire- 
place,” she said. “It was cold out of 
doors. The air in the room was warm 


and dry. I walked across the room to 
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“Tam having a party Saturday after- 
noon,” said Mary. “It will be great 
fun to do these tricks.” 

“How is electricity for 
made?” asked John. 


The teacher said that it was made in 


lights 


a power house. There, large engines 
run machines that make electricity. It 
comes to our homes over wires. 

People use electricity for light and 
heat. They use it, too, in the electric 
refrigerator to make ice and to keep 
food cool. Some people use electricity 
to cook their meals. 

Electricity rings our doorbells. It 
helps clean the house and wash the 
clothes. There are electric toys, too, 
Perhaps you have seen some of them 
in the stores. 


QUESTIONS 
1. Why did Bobby’s comb pick up 
the bits of paper? 
2. Where is the electricity made 
that we use in our homes? 
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When I held my hand 
near his coat I heard a snapping sound. 
I knew it was a spark of electricity 


jumping from me tohim. Then we all 
We 


my brother. 


had fun making electricity. 
pushed our feet along over the rug. 
This was like rubbing the glass rod, 
fountain pen, or comb. Then we 
pointed a finger near another person’s 
nose. Can you guess what happened? 
A little spark jumped off the finger on 
to the nose.” 








3. In what ways is electricity used 
in your home? 

4. How is electricity brought to 
our homes? 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Make electricity with a comb; a 
fountain pen; a glass rod. 

2. Try to make electricity by push- 
ing your feet along over the rug. 

3. Make electricity in some other 
simple ways, e.g., combing hair. 
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BLACKBOARD DECORATIONS FOR 


HE motifs shown on this page 
offer various suggestions for 
blackboard decorations. The 
two circular ones may be 

used without the circles. In filling in 
the white portion of the scroll, for use 
in connection with the celebration of 
Constitution Day (September 17), 
use curved chalk lines. 

Sketch each flower group; then fill 
in the details. The flowers will be 
more effective if yellow chalk is used 
for the goldenrod, and light purple 
blue for the asters. Note the arrange- 


By RALPH AVERY 


September 








ment of the flower designs in the head- 


ing. Color the traffic light also. 


Before drawing the French peasant 
girl, notice that the height of the fig- 
ure is a little more than twice its 
width. To make the enlargement ac- 
curate, divide the drawing in fourths, 
horizontally, and observe what parts 
of the costume are intercepted by these 
construction lines. Indicate on the 
blackboard the total height that the 
figure is to be, and divide this space in- 
to four equal parts. Sketch in the bot- 
tom of the apron and the hand and 
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collar in the same relation to the con- 
struction lines as shown in the original 
drawing. This will place the main 
masses. 


EprroriaL Note: In this issue, more 
about fall flowers is found in an arti- 
cle, “Nature Study Activities”; about 
Constitution Day, in a play on this 
subject; about lights, in a safety play, 
in poems, and in a story about electric- 
ity; and about the French peasant girl 
(a Brittany type) in the cover subject 
and picture study lesson. 
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SEATWORK FOR PRIMARY CHILDREN 


Br LUCY L. CULPEPPER 


TEACHER, SECOND Grape, Freperick Wooparp ScHOoL, WiLtson, NortTH CAROLINA 








Draw what the sentences tell 
you. Use colored crayons. 
Make Mother Duck. 

Put a green coat on her. 
Make three little ducks. 
Put orange shoes on them. 
Make six eggs in a nest. 
Make the eggs blue. 

Make a black snake. 

Make some trees. 

Color them green. 
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10. Make a big brown dog. 
11. Make a house for the dog. 


— 
) 


t 


. Color the house red. 








Answer these questions on your 
paper. The words you need are at 
the end of the questions. 

1. What color are nuts? 
What color are bricks? 
. What color are grapes? 
What color are apples? 
What color are bananas? 
What color is a crow? 
What color are leaves? 
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What color is an orange? 
9. What color is a mouse? 

10. What color is a lemon? 

11. What color is grass? 

12. What color is snow? 

13. What color is the sky? 

14. What color are cherries? 

15. What color is coal? 

16. What colors are in our flag? 

17. What color are your eyes? 
18. What color is your hair? 


black — white red 

blue green yellow 

orange brown purple 
gray 


Copy these sentences, leaving 
out the words that do not fit. 

1. A rose is a box, home, river, 
flower. 

2. A roof is found on a book, 
person, rock, house. 

3. Ice is made of bread, water, 
wood. 

4. A castle is a house, path, dog. 

§. Monday is a day, tree, cat. 

6. A king is a bird, box, man. 

7. A napkin is made of glass, 
cloth, wood. 

8. A hungry person needs food, 
rest, water. 

9. An umbrella is for food, 
drink, rain. 





Put the right number beside each 


word. 
eleven four 
twelve ten 
two five 
Six seven 
one three 


Fill each blank with the word 


that makes the sentence true. 


more less 
1. A penny is than a dime. 
2. A week is _______ than a day. 
3. A foot is than an inch. 
4. A month is _______ than a week. 
5. A nickel is —_ than a 
quarter. 
6. A week is _.... than nine 
days. 
7. Adozen is... than 10. 
8. A pint is _____ than a quart. 
9. A dime is _____. than 9 pen- 
nies. 
10. A half dozen is ____. than 2. 
11. Acupis _.__ than a pint. 
12. A dozen is than 20. 
13. Two nickels are _______ than 15 
cents. 
14. A yard is than a foot. 


15. A penny is than a nickel. 











Copy each list, leaving out the 
word that does not belong there. 


pig pond milk 
cow gold fruit 
school river bath 
king rolls fox 
ball hill dog 
horn pie doll 
wagon cat dime 
top mother Tom 
bus dog dollar 





Write the answers to these ques- 
The words 
you need are after the questions. 
1. Where was Boy Blue? 

Who fell down? 
Who lost her sheep? 
Who had a horn? 
Who had cows? 
Who jumped? 
. Who sat in a corner? 
Who had a garden? 

9. Who had a fall? 
10. Who went up a hill? 


tions on your paper. 


SeNAY AY 


Jack and Jill Boy Blue 
under the haystack Mary 
Jack Horner cow 
Humpty Dumpty Bo-peep 
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ON THE SCHOOL PLAYGROUND 


Pee playground is a busy place at recess ning game. Perhaps some of them constitute a 





time and after school. These two boys are Safety Patrol (see the story entitled “The Safe- 
enjoying the swing, while their schoolmates are and-Sure Club,” on page 23), and try to pre- 
using the slide,‘pitching ball, or having a run- vent accidents during playtime. 
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SVIOCLET OAKLEY, FROM A COPLEY PRINT. € S @ CAMERON, INC., BOSTON 


CONSTITUTIONAL ADpDRESS ’—Oakley 


“W/ ASHINGTON’S 


ET us raise a standard to which the wise and hon- 
est can repair. The event is in the hand of God.” 
These significant words, spoken by Washington be- 
fore the Constitutional Convention, appear in the 
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curved panel of this painting, which is especially ap- 
propriate for Constitution Day, September 17. Pupils 
will be interested in the details of the picture and in 
recognizing the figure of Benjamin Franklin, 
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COUNTcoT, TNE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF Anl, NeW Tunn 


“THE CALMADY CHILDREN’ —Lawrence 


* WOULD be hard to find a more charming por- 
trayal of sisterly affection than this painting by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, sometimes known as “Nature.” 
Since 1925 it has been in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. The picture shows Emily and Laura Anne 
Calmady, and was painted in 1824, when Emily was 
six years old, and Laura Anne four. It may well be 
used in connection with the unit of study on family 
relationships contributed by Katie G. Loveless. 
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ihe picture was taken 


‘Western Hemisphere. 


$8 of this issue concerns Aconcagua, the mountain 


at a distance of about forty miles. 


This peak, in the Andes 


peak pictured above. 
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“LIBERTY ENLIGHTENING THE WORLD’ ~—Rartholdi 


T= figure, symbolic of the principles for 
which the Revolutionary War was fought, 
is perhaps the best-known statue in the United 
States. The work of a French sculptor, it was 


presented to this country by the French nation, 
in commemoration of the centennial of our 
independence. It was erected on Bedloe Island, 
New York Harbor, and unveiled in 1886. 
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olutionary War and the period which followed. 


testing the elder 


son during a thunderstorm, 


his 
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FROM A THISTLE PRINT 


29045. DETReIT 


“VILLAGE STREETS IN BRITTANY’ —‘Wwallen 


iu WILL be interesting to include this 
painting in a discussion of our current 
cover subject. The class will enjoy noting 
the costumes shown in both of the pic- 


tures, and the details in the background of 
this street scene. Later, in language class, 
the pictures may be used together as a mo- 
tivation for written composition. 
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Plate VII 


PUBLISHED BY CHARLES SESSLER, PHILADELPHIA 
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“INDEPENDENCE HALL, PHILADELPHIA” —‘Roth 


H ISTORIC Independence Hall is pictured here in a repro- 
duction of an etching by Ernest D. Roth, made in 1926, 
the year of the Sesquicentennial Celebration. 
more intimately related to our history. Under its roof the Con- 


tinental Congress met, the Declaration of Independence was 
adopted, and the Constitutional Convention of 1787 was held. 


No building is It is now a museum, devoted particularly to Revolutionary 


relics, among them the Liberty Bell. 
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The Firebrand 
One dark night 


When the moon was new, 
And the sky was black, 


And the stars were few, 


A little boy walked 

In the forest deep, 

Where the trees tower tall 
And shadows creep. 


"Twas once upon a time, 

Long, long ago, 

When there were no street lights 
Standing in a row. 


What ever, ever, 

Did he do for a light, 
Far from the camp fire 
Burning bright? 


He had no lamp, 

And he had no candle; 
He had no lantern 
With swinging handle. 


What did he carry 

To light his way, 

When the sun went down, 
And the moon was away? 


As fine a light 

As anyone could name! 
A burning brand 

From the bonfire flame! 


The Torch Bearer 


The torch bearer 
Holds his torch on high, 
Like flaming fire 
Against the sky. 


Boldly he marches 
In the night, 
Turning darkness 
Into light. 


To bear a torch 
Bravely ahead, 
I'd wear a coat 


Of gold and red. 
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LIGHTS FOR THE NIGHT 


By JOSEPHINE VAN DOLZEN PEASE 


With a flaming torch 
To hold, 
I'd wear a cap 


Of red and gold. 


I’d like to be 
The one to-day, 
With fiery torch 
To lead the way! 


A Long Ago Lamp 


Dig your clay 

And mix with care; 
Shape it like a turtle 
Or a bird or a bear. 


Shape it like a duck 

Or a bunny or a fish. 

Hollow it hollow 

Like your bread-and-milk dish. 


Color it red, 

Or color it blue, 

With the berries that grow 
On the hill for you. 


Fill it with oil, 

And strike a light, 

A lamp to burn 

Through the long dark night! 











Candle Making 


Dip the wick into the tallow, 
Melted hot and golden yellow. 
Watch it grow, 

Watch it grow, 

Like a rolling ball of snow. 


In and out and in again, 

Dip and dip and dip, and then, 
Round and smooth 

And candle-thick, 

Put it in the candlestick. 


Through the darkness 
Of the night, 

It will make 

A lovely light. 


Street Light Balloons 


The street lights stand 
In a marching line. 
Like golden moons 
They brightly shine. 


Bravely they twinkle 
In their places, 

Like yellow 
Jack-o’-lantern faces. 


When the night 
On velvet feet 
Comes to every 
Busy street, 


And the motors, 

In a row, 

Swiftly 

Through the darkness go, 


Like gay balloons 
The street lights are, 
Underneath 


The evening star. 
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A Pace oF THE CHART 


I. Aims. 


A. An 
through an 
problems that arise in every home, and 
through family relationships. 

B. Outcomes in appreciations and con- 
cepts. 


appreciation of home life 


increased knowledge of 


1. Appreciation of child’s own fam- 
ily and of home life, gained partly 
through participating in activities 
which require children to discuss fam- 
ily relationships and home life. 

2. Beginning concept of the family 
as a unit of society. 

3. Beginning concept of home rules 
and order with parents as the head of 
the home. 

4. Beginning concept of meaning of 
home: the house, form and shape, 
material used in building it, various 
rooms with uses and furnishings. 


. Outcomes in knowledge and skills. 


1. An understanding of something of 
the relationship that exists between 
mother and father, mother and chil- 
dren, father and children, and chil- 
dren and children. 

2. An understanding of something of 
the meaning of the child’s own life as 
a part of that of the family. 

3. An understanding of the work re- 
quired by each member of the family 
to make the home comfortable and 
happy. 

4. An understanding of a harmoni- 
ous co-operation carried on in the 
family for the success and happiness 
of all its members. 

5. Knowledge of poems, stories, songs 
pertaining to home and family life. 
6. Skill in the use of words in telling 
experiences of home and family. 
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FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


By KATIE G. 


LOVELESS 


PRIMARY TEACHER, CHESAPEAKE City ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, CHESAPEAKE City, MARYLAND 


7. Skill in the use of tools used in 
building home. 

8. Knowledge of the different rooms 
in a house; use and furniture. 


D. Outcomes in study habits and abil- 
ities. 


1. Increasing ability in reading: 
through reading charts, posters, di- 
rections, and booklets. 

2. Increasing ability to pay attention 
and concentrate through participa- 
tion in class discussions. 

3. Ability to answer in complete 
statements or in several statements 
upon the given topic. 

4. The teacher should see that this 
concept of family life is carried over 
into the life of the group in the 
school. ‘The children should realize 
that they are members of a group. 
They should show growth in such 
habits as keeping floor clean, working 
together quietly, helping teacher by 
doing light tasks, helping slow pupils, 
picking up toys and putting them 
away, hanging up coats and hats, be- 
ing polite to everybody, being gen- 
erous with toys, being honest with 
self and others. 


II. Approach. 


The teacher placed a doll, made by 
the last year’s first grade, in a conspicu- 
ous place in the room. The children 
soon noticed it and began to ask these 
questions: Who made the doll? Where 
did it come from? Where shall we keep 
it? Finally they realized the need of a 
house in which to keep the doll, and the 
question arose as to whether the doll 
would be lonesome when they went 
home, thus suggesting a family of dolls, 


III. Problems. 


A. The family. 
1. Who are the members of a family? 
2. Why are they needed in the home? 
a) Mother—woman. 
b) Father—man. 
c) Son (boy)—brother. 
d) Daughter (girl) —-sister. 
e) Smallest member—baby. 
B. Who are the relatives of the family? 
Why? 
1. Grandfather—father of the moth- 
er or father. 
2. Grandmother — mother of the 
mother or father. 
3. Uncle—brother of mother or fa- 
ther. 











Two PaGEs or THE “Book oF FAMILIES” 
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4, Aunt—sister of mother or father. 
§. Cousins—children of aunt and 
uncle. 
6. What relation are children to 
aunt and uncle? 

a) Boy—nephew. 

b) Girl—niece. 

C. Duties of each member of a family. 
1. Why does Mother have so much 
work to do? 

All the cares of the home and 
the members of the family depend 
upon the mother. She cooks, sews, 
bathes the children, keeps the house 
tidy and clean, and teaches the 
children the right way to live, so 
that they will be healthy and 
happy. 

2. Why does Father have to work to 
make money for the family? 

Father gives his services in the 
home and outside for the needs of 
the family. He helps Mother to 
take care of the children by work- 
ing and earning money to pay for 
food and clothing for mother, 
children, and himself. 

3. How can little children help and 
be real members of the family? 


Helping Mother and Father: by 


going on errands; by doing light 
tasks—minding the baby, picking 
up toys and putting them away, 
hanging up hats, cleaning shoes be- 
fore going into the house. 
IV. Learning activities (first group). 
A. Posters and charts. 
1. Children bring pictures to illus- 
trate: 
a) The Family. 
b) Our Relatives. 
c) Days of the Week. 
d) Father’s Work. 
e) Little Helpers. 
f) Our Baby—asleep, awake, at 
play. 
B. Booklets. 
1. My House Book—mimeographed 
copies, with space for drawings at the 
top of each page, of activities carried 
on day by day. 
2. The House Beautiful—showing 
different rooms in the house, with 
furniture. 
3. A Book Full of Rhymes—original 
rhymes composed and written by the 
class. 
4. Families—scrapbook of pictures of 
different families. 
C. Construction. 
1. Make a doll house. 
Problem questions: 
a) What have we with which to 
build a house for the doll family? 
b) Where shall we build it? 
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c) Shall we use wood or card- 

board? 

d) How many rooms shall it have? 

e) How many doors and windows 

shall it have? 

f) What committees do we need? 
(1) Carpenters. 

(2) Painters. 

(3) Paper hangers. 
(4) Furniture makers. 
(5) People to sew. 

g) How shall we build our house? 
(1) Use three orange crates, ob- 
tained from a store. Put them 
together standing upright. Cov- 
er the back and both ends with 
heavy brown paper. Use a piece 
of corrugated cardboard, bent in 
half, to form a roof. Strong 
thumb tacks can be used in 
putting on the covering of the 
house and in fastening on the 
roof. These three boxes will 
make six rooms, three down- 
stairs and three up. 

(2) Make doors and windows. 
With a pencil and ruler mark 
off where the doors and windows 
should be. Saw out the doors 
and windows with a small saw. 
If the wood is too tough, imita- 
tion windows may be made on 
the outside of the house by past- 
ing strips of white paper in the 
shape of windows. 
D. Papering the house. 

1. Bring wall paper from home 

Trim the paper the same as the wall 

paper hanger does, and cut it in strips. 

Problem questions: 

a) How large shall we cut the pa- 

per? 
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b) How many strips shall 

need? 

c) Shall we match the paper? 
2. Paste wall paper on wall, making 
paste from following recipe: 

2 cups flour. 

1 cup sugar. 

4, teaspoon powdered alum. 

2 quarts water. 
Boil a quart and a pint of water. 
Mix the flour, sugar, and alum to- 
gether with the remaining pint of 
water. When the water boils, pour it 
on the mixture, stirring rapidly to 
keep it from lumping. Place the 

(Continued on page 67) 
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EXERCISES IN PHysICAL TRAINING 


44 
By 
AND FLORANCE 
EprrortaL Nore: These two lessons 


furnish physical training material for the 
month of September. Other lessons in 
this series will be given in our later issues. 


LESSON ONE 


1. With musical accompaniment. 

a) March. 

b) Run. 

c) Skip, then march. 
2. Arms sideways raise. Run and skip 
around the room, raising and lowering 
arms, like birds learning to fly. 

3. Hips firm. Alternate raising and 
lowering left and right knees. 

4. Arms upward bend; sideways stretch. 

5. Story play. 

a) Walk out to the orchard. 
b) Put up a ladder against a tree. 


WorRDs 











B. 


c) Climb the ladder. 

d) Pick fruit from the branches. 
e) Put the fruit into a basket. 

f) Come down the ladder. 

g) Go home to dinner. 

6. Game—Bean Bag. Form two lines. 
Give the captain of each line a bean bag. 
Each captain tosses up his bean bag, catch- 
es it, and then passes it on to the next 
player, who repeats the action, and so on 
down the line; line finishing first wins. 


LEsson Two 


1. The clock tick-tocks. 
a) Swing left arm in a circle. 
b) Swing right arm in a circle. 
c) Alternate swinging arms, taking 
one step with the corresponding foot 
to each arm movement. 


PLAYING COWBOY: 





DORIS T. HAYNE S, SUPERVISOR OF PHysICAL TRAINING, PuBLIC SCHOOLS, SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


WIGH ma PRINCIPAL, AMOSTOWN SCHOOL, WEsT SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


2. Arms upward stretch and bend. 

3. Hips firm. Arms sideways stretch. 

4. Playing duck. 

a) Bend knees; grasp with hands. 
b) Waddle around the room. 
§. Playing rabbit. 
a) Place hands over ears. 
b) Hop around room on toes. 
6. With musical accompaniment. 
a) Run on toes. 
b) Skip, with arms swinging. 
c) March. 

7. Game—Ball-throwing. Choose cap- 
tains and form two lines. Captains stand 
facing their teams. The first player in 
each line throws the ball to his captain, 
who throws it back to the next in line, and 
so on. The line winning two games out 
of three is the final winner. 
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When the storm clouds gath - er 
some-one should ask 
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1. Now I am a cow-boy, Rid-ing on the plains On my dash-ing po - ny, Hold-ing fast the reins; Speed-ing o'er the prai - rie, 


While I’m watch-ing here. Where the grass is thick - est, 












O - ver hill and plain, 
What I'd like to be, 
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CHILDREN in the primary grades like to draw 
faces, and will greatly enjoy illustrating a school. 
Individuality may be shown in the choice of 
colors and the designs of the clothes. 
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ILLUSTRATING A SCHOOL 


By JESSIE TODD 
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INTERMEDIATE AND UPPER GRADES SECTION 





HE writer’s articles 

which appeared in 

the INsTRUCTOR 

last fall on play 
production, and the hun- 
dreds of letters exchanged 
with teachers on _ points 
brought up in those articles, 
have made us well enough 
acquainted so that we can 
proceed immediately to dis- 
cuss operetta problems. 

The small stage seems to 
be almost universal. You ask, 
either hopefully or doubtfully, “Can oper- 
etta be given pleasingly on a small stage?” 
Yes, but it takes a great deal of planning. 
Most stages are wide enough (across the 
proscenium arch), but very shallow (front 
to back). Does your stage have a large 
“apron” (space between the curtains and 
the footlights)? You will have to use this 
for the large singing choruses. However, 
a large chorus generally comes just before 
a final curtain; and, with the “apron” 
crowded, curtains that roll are dangerous, 
and curtains that pull are hard to handle. 

To solve this problem, move your chorus 
before the end of the song. One good way 
to do this without spoiling the final en- 
semble is to use a musical interlude, during 
which those on the stage proper step for- 
ward. Next, bring those on the “apron” 
back to stand beside the other players, in a 
tableau arrangement. Then take up the 
refrain again, singing it in a fast tempo. 

Someone may ask, “Why not let both 
the players and the chorus stand on the 
stage proper in the first place?” Because 
the chorus needs room for gestures, sway- 
ing, and stepping. No successful singing 
chorus stands still. For this last minute, 
however, the stage may be crowded, espe- 
cially if you can manage not to have it 
appear crowded. 

Another way to solve the problem is to 
have those on the stage proper go off into 
the wings and those on the “apron” take 
their places. During this change, repeat 








Lets Discuss OPERETTA 


By SARAH GRAMES CLARK 


the refrain in a lively tempo. Still an- 
other plan is to withdraw small groups 
from the left and right of the stage at ap- 
propriate places in the song. 

Remember always that a dark backdrop 
helps to give the illusion of distance, espe- 
cially when light costumes are placed 
against it. It is never wise to bring danc- 
ers too near the edge of the stage, for fear 
of confusion in footing, which may result 
in a break of rhythm, or actual dizziness. 

We must not forget that many school 
stages do not have “aprons.” The only 
real solution, except building out the stage, 
lies in using very small dancing choruses 
and very carefully arranged, medium- 
sized singing choruses. Four or six danc- 
ers, given good training and plenty of 
room, will produce a splendid effect. 
Many timesa solo dance will be acceptable. 

If you want to include all your pupils, 
use several chorus groups. That is, if the 
play calls for gypsies, Peter Pans, artists, 
and so on, have separate groups for each. 
This helps greatly where changing cos- 
tumes is a problem. Never allow decora- 
tions to interfere with acting or chorus 
work. Experiment! Visualize! Cut 
your garment to your cloth, so to speak. 

The next question of importance seems 
the problem of small numbers of pupils. 
There are operettas designed for a small 
cast of principals and “elastic” choruses. 
Suppose, of twelve pupils available, six are 
needed for leading parts. Wonders can be 


wrought with the remaining 
six. Study to change their 
appearance by using sandals, 
broad-brimmed hats, and 59 
on, in one chorus; and high 
heels, high-crowned hats, and 
different accessories in the 
next chorus. You will be 
surprised to see how changed 
the general appearance will 
be. This can be worked out 
in various ways. 

You may ask, “What about 
the closing scene? How can 
all the cast appear then?” I asked a well- 
known director what he would do in such 
a case, and he said, “Bring on the final 
chorus; dim the lights, and throw confetti, 
if that could be done appropriately; or in- 
troduce bright balloons or streamers— 
anything to catch the attention of the 
audience, so that they will enjoy the result, 
and forget to be critical.” 

Teachers in rural districts seem to have 
trouble in interesting boys in operetta. 
“What can I do so that boys will want to 
take part?” these teachers ask. A number 
of things. I shall enumerate some. 

1. Several days before suggesting an op- 
eretta, give a brief talk on famous actors, 
as Irving, Mantell, and Drew, and include 
the best cinema artists. Call the attention 
of the class to college plays where the en- 
tire cast is made up of young men. 

2. Let the boys play réles older than 
themselves. You will be amazed at the 
solemn dignity of a bishop, an Indian 
chief, a professor, or an officer. 

3. Be sure that the theme of the play is 
suited to boys. Santa Claus, goblins, and 
fairies are abhorred by upper-grade boys. 
Assure the boys that they will have an en- 
tirely masculine costume; no Lord Faunt- 
leroy suit or pink satin knee breeches. 

4. Avoid any scene requiring a boy to 
have intimate speech with a girl character. 
Love-making has no place in the kind of 
operettas we are discussing. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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HE problem-project method is an 
especially good one to use in the 
fall, in order to swing the chil- 
dren back into the school habit. 

Lusty and brown from an outdoor sum- 
mer, they are surcharged with energy, and 
usually not anxious for indoor work. Re- 
late their experiences of outdoor life with 
the indoor activities. Their interest is 
easily aroused in the things with which 
they are familiar. Many interesting top- 
ics can be developed in a study of the ap- 
ple, e.g., the fall harvest, climate, and 
zones of apple growing. The last topic 
takes in latitude, altitude, and countries 
having apple orchards—Canada, Central 
and Northern Europe, and the United 
States. 

Since travel always lends enchantment 
to a subject, follow the railroad routes to 


a . 
4. HORACE MCFARLAND co. 
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A STUDY OF THE APPLE 


By 


market from well-known orchards. Trace 
the route of a refrigerator, or a freight, 
car. Chart the months that the apples 
have been maturing: blossom time, sum- 
mer, fall ripening. These months run 
concurrently with the children’s summer 
playtime. 
I. Stimulation of interest. 
A. Discussing signs of fall. 

1. Leaves changing color and falling 

to the ground. 

2. Late flowers. 

3. Crops to be gathered for winter. 

4. Ripe, red-cheeked apples. 
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A Bounteous Crop oF Luscious BALDWINs 


GERTRUDE H. McDONALD 


B. Why fall crops are important. 

1. Storage for winter. 
C. Where our food comes from—farms, 
orchards, factories, the sea. 
D. Putting up pictures of apple or- 
chards. 

II. Full and free discussion by the class. 
A. Where we have seen apples—in or- 
chards, stores, and fruit stands. 
B. Kinds observed—green, ripe, 
yellow, wild, cultivated. 

C. How apples are used. 

1. Eaten raw. 

2. Cooked in various ways. 
D. Experience in picking apples. 
E. Why birds like apple trees. 

III. Development of the subject. 
A. Sand table, showing orchards, pick- 
ers, ladders, packing house, shipping 
shed, automobile spraying outfit. 

B. Collection of apple 
leaves. 
C. Notebook with pictured story of an 
apple. 
D. A world map, showing, in color, 
apple-growing areas in Europe, Canada, 
and the United States. 
E. Some varieties grown in the United 
States—Baldwin, Golden Pippin, Deli- 
cious, Early Harvest, Jonathan, Spit- 
zenburg, Black Gilliflower, Northern 
Spy, Rhode Island Greening, Rome 
Beauty, Winesap, Ben Davis, Duchess, 
Red June, Wolf River. 
F. Apple diseases—blue mold, brown 
rot, pink rot, Baldwin spot, etc. 
G. Imaginary trip to the Wenatchee 
apple orchards in the state of Washing- 
ton, or the Rogue River Valley in 
Oregon. 
1. Conversation of workers and vis- 
itors. 
a) A suggested topic—How the 
dainty orange-colored ladybugs 
help to raise apples. * 
2. Life in the apple country. 
3. Preparation of the orchards—soil, 
planting, care. 
4. Harvest time—picking and pack- 
ing; storage. 
§. Shipping in cartons, boxes, barrels. 
6. Routes to the markets. Riding 
home with a shipment of apples. Go- 
ing with them to the commission 
house, to the store, to the fruit stand, 
to own home. 
H. The meaning of supply and de- 
mand. 


red, 


twigs, buds, 


(Continued on page 69) 
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Music By J. Cc WOHLFEIL 
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VERSE FOR 


The Goldenrod 
By Effie Crawford 


A blaze of golden blossoms 
Lights up the autumn day; 
They wave and bend and beckon, 
Like children in their play. 


Along the grassy roadside, 
Among the sumacs red, 

And far across the meadow 
We see their beauty spread. 


These feathery wands of beauty 
We welcome every year; 

The queen of bright September, 
The goldenrod, is here. 


Raindrops 
By Clara McCulloh 


O the patter, patter, patter, 
Of the raindrops on the roof! 
It makes me think 
Of little fairies dancing gay. 
But the fairies never linger 
While the rain is coming down; 
They come out 
When the sunbeams say they may. 


The Waves 
By Gertrude M. Jones 


The little waves ran up the sand, 
All rippling, bright, and gay. 

But they were little robbers, 
For they stole the sand away, 

And when they'd tossed it all about, 
They piled it in the bay. 


One day, there came a clever man; 
He walked along the shore, 

And when he saw the crested waves 
Creep higher than before, 

Said he, “I'll build a harbor wall, 


And you'll come here no more.” 


So then he started working; 
Stone after stone he brought. 

The little waves beat at the wall; 
By day and night they fought, 

Their white hair streaming in the wind, 
Their manner quite distraught. 


But when the wall was finished, 
Like others of their ilk, 

They tiptoed round the harbor 
As sleek and smooth as silk, 

And purred around the fishing boats, 
Like kittens lapping milk. 
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The Garden Chorus 
By Gertrude M. Jones 


If you would like to rise at dawn 
Some bright September day, 

We should be pleased to have you come 
To hear our chorus play. 


The string quartet is ready now, 
Composed of bumblebees; 

They always play the violins, 
And hold them on their knees. 


The clarinet is very sweet, 
And though from sight ’tis hid, 
You will enjoy the solo by 


The gifted katydid. 


We'll have to beg your pardon, though, 
About the big cornet; 

The froggie practiced all night long, 
But isn’t perfect yet. 


We have a fine drum major, too; 
He wears a scarlet cap. 

He’s over in the maple tree, 
And beating time, tap, tap. 


Besides, there is a set of chimes, 
That will delight you soon; 
The canterbury bells are played 
On concert days at noon. 


We hope you will come early, and 
Be sure to latch the gate. 

The crickets take the tickets up, 
And cannot bear to wait. 


Lafayette 


Born September 6, 1757 
Died May 20, 1834 


By Clarence Mansfield Lindsay 


When a new nation stood at bay 
Before the British power, 


Facing the guns which fain would stay 


The dawn of Freedom’s hour, 
Then came young Lafayette, sincere, 
And thrilled by liberty! 
“To learn, and not to teach, I’m here 
Thus spoke he, modestly. 


Brave Lafayette! 
And tyrants sacked the land, 


He stanchly fought, and stood by him 


Who led the patriot band! 
At Valley Forge, at Barren Hill, 
At Monmouth, laurels won! 
With earnest zeal and matchless skill 
Drew praise from Washington! 


9? 


When hope was dim 
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And when at last, at red Yorktown, 
Cornwallis came to grief, 

Young Lafayette shared the renown 
Of his immortal chief! 

And so his gallant name we praise; 
Nor shall the land forget 

That hero of our battle days, 
Great-hearted Lafayette! 


An Air Song 
By Delle Houghton Oglesbee 


Is that a bumblebee up in the sky? 
Hark! You can hear him coming! 
Whir-r-r-m, whir-r-r-m, whir-r-r-m! 
Is he looking for honey up in the trees, 
Or running a race with a roguish breeze? 
Bur-r-r-m, bur-r-r-m, bur-r-r-m! 
That’s farther than ever a bee could fly, 
No matter how eager he might be to try. 
Oh, see! it’s an airplane up in the sky, 
A-humming, humming, humming. 


In My Garden 
By Velma Hutchinson 


The poppy is a dancing girl; 
She lifts her dainty frock 
And dances with the butterflies, 
A swaying rainbow flock. 


The pansy never looks at me; 
She turns her head when I go by; 
Although she’s dressed in velvet gown 
She isn’t proud; she’s only shy. 


Nasturtiums are the fairies’ fire; 
Larkspur’s a blue-eyed princess tall; 
The aster has a curly head, 
And I like her best of all! 


-—_--—— 





L. W, BROWNELL 
A PATH THROUGH AUTUMN FIELDs 
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CULTIVATED FIELDS 


By 


NELLIE L. 


FISCHER 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLIC SCHOOLS, SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 


HE topic, “Cultivated Fields,” 
suggests an interesting lesson 
in creative art for upper- 
grade children who are rath- 

er timid about tackling a problem 
unless they are thoroughly familiar 
with it and vitally interested. The sub- 
ject of farm life seems to appeal to boys 
and girls alike, so that they express 
themselves freely in this problem. 
As a foundation for this lesson, it 
would be well for the children to have 
had some drill work in figure drawing, 
landscape drawing, parallel perspec- 
tive, and the use of wax crayons. This 
is not absolutely necessary, however, 
for much can be taught incidentally 
during the presentation of the lesson. 


Since the topic is “Cultivated Fields,” 
it will be understood that the dominant 
or most interesting thing in the com- 
position should be the fields themselves, 
even though farm buildings, farming 
implements, farm help, trees, and s0 
on, may be added as secondary centers 
of interest. Therefore, the first step in 
the lesson is to break up the back- 
ground into three or four large space 
divisions showing variation in size and 
shape. Since curved lines are more in- 
teresting than straight ones, it may be 
suggested that the fields be on low hills 
or rolling land. (See illustration 1.) 

After the large areas or hillsides are 
blocked in, the next step is to subdivide 
them into interesting smaller fields, 
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keeping in mind the principle of paral- 
lel perspective. Also note that the hori- 
zontal and parallel receding lines must 
follow the curved contour of the land. 
(See illustrations 2 and 3.) 

The third step is to make these smaller 
fields or plots suggest plowed furrows; 
rows of trees, bushes, or plants; or fields 
of grass, hay, or grain. (See illustra- 
tion 4.) 

Now, with the general plan blocked 
in lightly on his paper, each child is free 
to add details which will make his draw- 
ing entirely different from the others in 
the class, even though all began in the 
same Way. 

Most children have at some time or 
other either lived or visited on a farm, so 
that with a little encouragement in this 
problem they are soon on their way to 
self-expression. They enjoy such a les- 
son, and usually succeed in producing 
some worth-while results. Drawings on 
this topic can be used in connection with 
geography or social science lessons. 
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THE MAKING OF THE CONSTITUTION 


By MYRTLE BARBER CARPENTER 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


HERALD OR PROLOGUE READER 

ASAPH 

NATHAN , , 
Soys living in Philadelphia 

reenpeas Boys living i [ 

CHARLES 


JOHN, from Virginia 

BENJAMIN, from Delaware 

GENERAL GEORGE WASHINGTON 
colonial—knee 


Costumes should be 


breeches, three-cornered hats, and so on. 
SETTING 

The action takes place out of doors. In 
order to make the play seem alive, the boys 
must act like real boys, whistling “Yankee 
Doodle,” putting their hands into their 
pockets, whittling while they sit around 
on a log. Let all the action be as spon- 
taneous as possible. 


THE PLay 


HERALD (reading the prologue in front 
of the curtain)—Turn backward mem- 
ory’s roll to-night, and come with me to 
see a city of the long ago. “Tis Phila- 
delphia; the year is 1787. The city is il- 
lumined by candlelight. The homes are 
heated by huge logs in open fireplaces. The 
guests must come on horseback, by stage 
or carriage, or on foot. There are no steam 
or electric cars, railroads, or steamboats. 
There are no telegraphs or telephones. The 
people have never heard of phonographs 
They have never even dreamed 
of airplanes. Come with me into this at- 
mosphere, to visit a group of real boys 
playing on the village green. Listen while 
they talk of the topics of the day. It is to 
the fathers and other relatives of such 
boys that we owe a great debt of gratitude 
for our present form of government. 
(Exit Herald.) 

(The curtain is opened, showing Asaph, 
Nathan, and Thomas playing three- 
cornered catch on the green. Charles, 
John, and Benjamin enter, the first carry- 
ing an iron kettle.) 

CHARLES—Hello, 
too? 

Att—Surely. 

NATHAN—Come and get in the circle. 

CHARLES (putting down kettle) —These 
are my cousins who came in on the stages 
yesterday evening—John Congden from 
Virginia and Benjamin White from Dela- 
ware. (All bow formally to one another. 
They start playing catch again. Charles 
hicks up bis kettle.) 


or radios. 


boys. May we play 








CHARLES—You stay here and play, 
cousins, while I get some fire for my 
mother. 

JOHN AND BENJAMIN—Wewill. (Exit 
Charles.) 

JOHN—The fire in the fireplace went 
out last night. There was so much excite- 
ment over two of us coming in at the same 
time for a visit, that everyone forgot 
about the fire. 

BENJAMIN—I told Aunt that I could 
start a fire with flint and steel, but she 
said they were all out of tinder and that it 
would be easier to borrow some embers 
from one of the neighbors. 

NATHAN—Did you say that you came 
in on the stage? 

BEN JAMIN—Yes, we did. 

NATHAN—Wasn’t it tiresome? It takes 
my father a week to go from Boston to 
New York, even when he doesn’t get 
stuck in the mud. 

JOHN—Well, neither one of us got 
stuck in the mud this time. 

ASAPH—Let’s not play until Charles 
comes back. Come on and sit down on 
this log. (Nathan takes out his knife and 
begins to whittle. Thomas pulls out-a set 
of jackstraws.) 

JOHN—What’s that building over there? 

NATHAN—That’s Independence Hall. 

JOHN—lIndependence Hall? 

THOMas—Yes, the place where the 
Declaration of Independence was signed. 

BEN JAMIN—The hall where the Liberty 
Bell hangs? 


EWING GALLOWAY 


INDEPENDENCE Hatt, PHILADELPHIA 


ASAPH— Yes. 

JOHN—Then that’s where my uncle i; 
now. They’re having a convention there, 
to see about making a constitution to gov- 
ern our country. 

CHARLES (re-entering and seating him- 
self near by)—There’s excitement over at 
the Hall to-day. I just saw General 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin, James 
Madison, and Alexander Hamilton in 
front of the building. They were so busy 
talking that they never noticed people 
going along the street. 

JOHN—I heard the folks on the stage 
talking about a constitution. They said 
that we needed a stronger central govern- 
ment. 

THOMAS—I guess that’s right. 

NATHAN—My father says that the big 
states want to have more representatives 
than the little states, and the little ones 
think that the big ones are trying to im- 
pose on them. 

CHARLES—The Articles of Confedera- 
tion are not satisfactory because each state 
is too independent. Each state representa- 
tive is paid by his own state and he can be 
called home whenever the state wishes. 

JOHN—Each state has just one vote, 
and if it has two representatives and they 
do not agree, then the vote is lost. 

THOMaS—I heard Mr. Franklin say that 
all the trouble comes because each state is 
its own boss. 

BENJAMIN—In a way, yes. You see, 
under the Confederation, Congress can 
make treaties, establish post offices, and 
raise an army and navy, but it hasn’t any 
way to raise money to pay for them. 
Each state pays its share of the cost. 

CHARLES—My father says that many of 
the states do not like the laws Congress 
makes, and Congress can’t enforce them, 
so the states do just as they please. 

BEN JAMIN—lIn Delaware we think each 
state ought to have equal representation, 
no matter how small it is. 

JOHN—I don’t agree with you. Virginia 
has a larger population than any other 
state, so it ought to have more to say 
about the way things should be run in 
our country. 

CHARLES—Some of the men attending 
the convention were at our house for sup- 
per the other night and I heard them talk- 
ing. One of them said he thought there 
would have to be two governing bodies. 
They will call one of them the Senate, and 

(Continued on page 70) 
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The Question Box 


Where can one find suggestions 
for nature study suited to rural 
schools? (See p. 47) 

What is a good way to teach 
costume designing? (See p. 56) 

How may a study of South 
America be begun? (See p. 58) 

Where can one find a play for 
Constitution Day? (See p. 52) 

How may safety rules be pre- 
sented effectively? (See pp. 54; 55) 

How can operetta be given suc- 
cessfully with a limited number of 
pupils? (See p. 46) 




















Games for September 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


Paper Bag Hand Shake.—Give each 
child a paper bag and a rubber band. The 
bag is fastened over the right hand and 
held in place by slipping the rubber band 
about the wrist. When the signal to start is 
given, each child begins shaking hands 
with, and greeting, the others. The chil- 
dren who do not know each other an- 
nounce their names as they shake hands. 
The game continues for a set time, when 
all the children line up and exhibit their 
right hands. The child whose paper bag 
is most worn is given a small prize. 

I Am Glad to Meet You.—All the chil- 
dren except one stand in a circle. The 
extra child takes her place in the center of 
the group. She turns to someone in the 
ring and says, “I am Jane Johnson,” using, 
however, her own name. The one ad- 
dressed replies, “I am glad to meet you, 
Jane Johnson.” Thereupon, Jane Johnson 
answers, ““Thank you, I am glad to meet 
you, Mary Brown (or whatever the child’s 
name may be).” If Jane Johnson names 
the child rightly, they exchange places; if 
not, she goes through the same procedure 
with the child at the right of the one first 
addressed. 

Vacation Experiences—Two captains 
choose sides and the groups line up like a 
spelling bee. One captain begins the game 
by announcing something which he did 
during vacation. His announcement must 
begin with the letter A. He might say, 
“Angled for trout.” The captain of the 
opposite side next announces what he did 
during vacation, his experience beginning 
with the letter B. The player next to the 
captain who began the game must use C to 
begin his announcement. No experience 
which has been given may be repeated by 
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For TEACHER 
AND PUPIL 


another player. Thus the game goes on 
down the line, alternately from side to 
side, and through the alphabet. Anyone 
who cannot quickly respond leaves the 
line, and the one opposite him tries to use 
that letter. The side having the most 
players remaining after each child has had 
one chance is the winner. 

The Good Ship, School_—The children 
stand or sit in a row and the first one be- 
gins the game by saying, ““The good ship, 
School, starts its cruise to-day. It will 
carry children (or any other suitable per- 
son or thing).” The next child must re- 
peat what the first player said and add 
something else. He might say, ““The good 
ship, School, starts its cruise to-day. It 
will carry children and teachers.” Any- 
one who fails to repeat the sentence cor- 
rectly drops out of the play group. Those 
remaining longest are the winners. 


Rural School Agriculture 


By Lena Holgerson 


From the beginning of our work in ag- 
riculture, each child kept a notebook con- 
taining outlines and drawings. Clippings 
and pictures taken from farm journals and 
magazines, and certain paragraphs copied 
from government bulletins, were placed 
in the notebooks. These notebooks formed 
a sort of supplementary text, and the ma- 
terial they contained was included in the 
tests given. 

At the conclusion of our study of each 
chapter of the textbook, a field trip was 
taken to observe at first hand as many as 
possible of the points studied. Each pu- 
pil carried a small notebook and pencil and 
made any notes he wished to use in writing 
for his large notebook a review of what he 
learned on the trip. 

We visited all the farms in our district 
for the purpose of studying the live stock 
and poultry, and each pupil filled out his 
score card for judging them. We also 
noted the arrangement and condition of 
the buildings on each farm in regard to 
convenience, upkeep, and general appear- 
ance. At each place pictures were taken 
of the farm people, the buildings, and the 
live stock. From the farmer we obtained 
his crop plan, methods of farming, aver- 
age yield of the fields harvested, and any 
other items, which, together with the pic- 
tures, would make a clear and interesting 
write-up for the notebook. 
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When we had made the rounds of the 
several farms in our community, we se- 
cured a large square of white cardboard 
and began work on our map of the dis- 
trict. It was carefully drawn to scale, 
with correct directions and shape; and, as 
nearly as possible, snapshots of the build- 
ings on each farm, the school buildings, 
and other points of interest were pasted in 
the proper locations. 

In the early spring, following our study 
of gardening, garden plants, flowers, and 
the like, it was decided that the school 
children should have a hotbed, in which 
tomato seeds were to be planted. Our 
school board furnished the necessary mate- 
rials for the hotbed and were on hand to 
help in its construction, The pupils await- 
ed with interest the appearance of the 
first tiny plant. When our school closed 
for vacation, two of the pupils kept watch 
over the plants, and as soon as they were 
large enough for transplanting, they were 
distributed among the various families. 








Animals in Design 
By Evadna Kraus Perry 


Many children in the upper grades hesi- 
tate to draw animals if they think that 
they must make actual representations, 
but if they are allowed to use their imagi- 
nation freely and asked only to fill a space 
in an interesting way, they forget their in- 
ability to draw. In one grade each child 
worked on a twelve-inch square of paper. 
Within a margin the children were asked 
to create any sort of creature, the only 
specification being that the drawing must 
touch the four sides of the margin. When 
the design was finished, the animal was 
outlined with crayons in three colors suc- 
cessively, and the parts painted with flat 
water-color washes. Some of these ani- 
mals were later used as designs for tiles 
in clay and wood. 
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A “SAFETY First’ BLACKBOARD PICTURE 


EprroriaL Norte: Since many 
teachers will be interested in a play 
in this issue, “Safety Street,” in a 
story, “The Safe-and-Sure Club,” 
in a safety poster, and in an article, 
“Teaching Safety,” we are offering 
here a drawing to correlate with 
them. It may be used in its present 
form or as a blackboard feature. 


O ENLARGE the illustration 
above, draw any convenient 
square, leaving margins on all sides, 
with a slightly wider margin at the 
bottom. Construct diagonals, and 
divide the square as shown in the 


By RALPH AVERY 


smaller drawing. The sizes of the 
various figures are now easily deter- 
mined. The policeman’s cap begins 
just below the top of the square, and 
his feet come a little lower than the 
diagonal which cuts his leggings. 

To draw the children’s figures, 
use the side of a half piece of chalk 
instead of the end, and draw in 
masses rather than in lines. The po- 
liceman and the automobile are 
made up of various simple spots and 
lines, with plenty of blackboard 
showing. Use a piece of black chalk 
for smaller details. Too much detail 
is undesirable. 
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SAFETY STREET 


By GLADYS LLOYD 


CHARACTERS 


JONATHAN AVERAGE—A newcomer to 
Safety Street. 

GIRLS and Boys who live on Safety 
Street. 

A DRIVER. 

(Any number of children may partici- 
pate. ) 


SCENE 


Safety Street. There are a street sign 
and a traffic light at left entrance. Side- 
walks may be marked off and parking lines 
chalked. The back wall may show houses 
and trees along the street, and be banked 
with greenery that has a few bright birds 
in it. The opposite side of the street, near 
the footlights, may be shown if space 
permits. 


THe PLay 


(Jonathan Average comes whistling in 
at left, while the Girls and Boys of Safety 
Street troop in at right. Jonathan is fly- 
ing a toy airplane. The Girls and Boys 
have roller skates, scooters, and so on.) 

a BoY—Hello, you’re a newcomer to 
our street, aren’t you? 

JONATHAN—Yes, I am. We moved 
into the house on the corner this morning. 

A GIRL—What’s your name? 

JONATHAN—It’s Jonathan 
What’s yours? 

A BoY—That’s a clever plane you have, 
Jonny. Did you make it yourself? 

JONATHAN—Yes, I did. Just see how 
far it will fly! 

(He demonstrates, and then runs out 
into the street after his falling plane. The 
Driver enters at left in a toy truck or car, 
suddenly honking and swerving to avoid 
hitting Jonathan. The foremost Boys dart 
forward to pull him out of danger, but he 
is quicker and scrambles out of the way 
himself.) 

SEVERAL—Oh! Oh! 

(The Driver goes on and out at right.) 

A BoY—Jonathan Average, you might 
have been hit! 

A cirtL—Or knocked down and run 
over! 

JONATHAN—Not me! 
for that! 

A BOY—You ought to be more careful. 

JONATHAN—Huh! Who’s afraid? You 
haven’t told me yet who you youngsters 
are. 

Boys and GIRLS (singing to the tune of 
“Solomon Levi”)— 


Average. 


I’m too quick 


We're girls and boys of the village 
And we live on Safety Street; 
No other street in our fair town 
With Safety can half compete. 
Accidents don’t happen here 
And no one gets a scare, 
For all the girls and boys observe 
The laws of the thoroughfare. 
O beautiful Safety, 
Tra, la, la, la, la; 
O matchless Safety, 
Tra, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, 
For accidents don’t happen here 
And no one gets a scare, 
Since all the girls and boys observe 
The laws of the thoroughfare. 

(“Village,” “city,” “township,” “dis- 
frict,’ and so on, may be substituted.) 

A GIRL. (pointing )—See, there’s the sign 
on the corner. 

JONATHAN—Of course; Safety Street. 
What are the laws you sang about? 

A BoY—To be careful when we cross 
the street. 

A GiIRL—Always to cross at the corner. 

A BoY—To heed the traffic light. 

A GIRL—To see little children safely 
across the street. 

A BoY—Not to play in the street. 

JONATHAN—Humph! That program 
sounds pretty dull to me. I’m big; I can 
take care of myself. Come on, I'll let you 
fly my airplane. 

(Unconcerned, he goes toward left, fol- 
lowed by one or two Girls and Boys. The 
rest run toward right. In flashes the Driver 
at right and across to left, honking a 
warning to Jonathan out in the street. Just 
inside left entrance he is knocked down. 
Girls and Boys at right stage turn left.) 

A GIRL—What was that? 

ANOTHER GIRL—Somebody has been hit 
by a car! 

A Boy—It’s Jonathan Average! 








(All run back. The Driver stops.) 

DRIVER—Hum, you appear to be only 
bumped considerably, but [ll take you to 
the doctor to make sure. Young man, 
what were you thinking of, running in 
front of a car without looking? 

(Making room for Jonathan in the 
car, the Driver continues toward left and 
out.) 

GIRLS and BOYys— 

His name is Jonathan Average, 
Though he lives on Safety Street; 
Oh, Jonny’s just an average boy, 
At play he is indiscreet. 
' Jonny scoffed at safety rules 
And scorned to have a care; 
Oh, Jon, why would you not observe 
The laws of the thoroughfare? 
Rash Jonathan Average, 
Oh, dear, dear, dear, dear. 
Poor Jonny Average, 
Oh, dear, dear, dear, dear, dear, 
dear, dear, dear, 
For Jonny scoffed at safety rules 
And scorned to have a care; 
Oh, Jon, why would you not observe 
The laws of the thoroughfare? 

JONATHAN (entering, feeling of his 
head, and limping a bit)—Tell me those 
laws again; I think it will be better to 
learn them than to be hit. My knee is all 
black and blue, and my head has a big 
bump on it. 

A GIRL—We’re glad you weren’t hurt 
worse, Jonathan. 

A BoY—We surely are. 
to belong to our street. 

A GiIRL—Instead of just repeating the 
laws of Safety Strect to Jonathan, why 
not demonstrate them? 

(Continued on page 69) 
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N OUR study of costume design in 
grades four and five, each group 
works on any one of the three sug- 
gestions given in the art course of 
study; namely, modern clothes for the 
girls and boys themselves; clothes typical 
of people of other nations; or kinds of 
clothes worn for different kinds of work, 
as uniforms of policemen and firemen, 


aviators’ suits, and so on. It is needless to 


say that among all boys, the costume in 
this latter group that is most frequently 
made is that of the American cowboy. 
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A Group OF COSTUMES 


Usually, following a class discussion, the 
children decide which group of costumes 
they prefer to make, and the work begins. 
I really should say play, for this type of 
work is intensely interesting. Girls and 


By DELLA FRICKE 


boys alike enjoy it. The smallest costume 
details are cut with surprising skill, and 
carefully arranged. Often the boys are 
more proficient than the girls. 

The differences in coloring of blonds, 
brunettes, and “in-betweens” are discussed, 
and each child learns to which general 
group he belongs. Then a few simple sug- 
gestions are given about the most becom- 
ing colors for each group. Such points 
are brought out as the best color harmo- 
nies to use in costumes; and the best use of 
stripes, plaids, large and small figures, and 
plain colors for people of various builds. 
If the group is working on modern dress, 
these facts are definitely used. If either of 
the other two subjects is chosen, the re- 
sults are, of course, influenced by the facts 
of the typical costume in question. 

By this time each child has made an en- 
velope from a nine- by twelve-inch sheet 
of construction paper. This is used to 
hold the paper figure that serves as the 
model, the colored papers needed for mak- 
ing the costumes, and the clothes that are 
in the process of making. 
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DESIGNED BY CHILDREN 


SUPERVISOR OF 


Most of the teachers save for the chil- 
dren the fancy linings from envelopes 
which they receive in the mail. These fig- 
ured papers provide gay colors for sweat- 
ers, neckties, and trimmings. They are 
used for kimonos and pajamas, as well. 
The children gain experience in choosing a 
plain paper to make a pleasing combina- 
tion with the figured paper, either by in- 
tensifying or toning down the colors in the 
figured paper, as the case requires. 

Modern clothes for a girl’s wardrobe in- 
clude school dresses, Sunday or party 
dresses, coats, and hats. There are usually 
4 masquerade costume, and such accesso- 
ries as coolie coats, raincoats, bathing suits, 
purses, and numerous types of pajamas. 

Modern boys’ clothes consist of school 
suits, Sunday suits, sweaters, overcoats, 
and hats or caps. Often a masquerade 
costume is included, and, almost always, 
some sort of athletic suit. 

Usually the making of clothes for cer- 
tain lines of work is chosen by the boys, 
since there are more distinctive uniforms 
for men than for women. 


Art, Pusiic ScHOoLs, EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


Costumes of other lands are greatly en- 
joyed by both girls and boys. [An illus- 


trated article on this phase of the study 
appeared in the INstrucror for May, 
1932.] Such work correlates easily with 


geography and reading. One teacher for- 
tunate enough to have been abroad was 
able to give the children first-hand infor- 
mation as to the costumes of the countries 
which she had visited. A study of the 
dress of foreign people, with the knowl- 
edge gained of their homes and surround- 
ings, cannot help but strengthen in our 
children a feeling of international fellow- 
ship and peace. 

On these two pages are shown modern 
costumes, and costumes for different oc- 
cupations, made of cut paper. 
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AN Open-Book TEST ON SOUTH AMERICA 


By ALICE COOK FULLER 


FORMERLY, SUPERINTENDENT OF ScHOOI! Ss, LARIMER COUNTY, COLORADO 


HIS test is planned to give pupils 

a general idea of South America 

before they begin the actual 

textbook work on the subject. 
First, an alert pupil should be selected to 
illustrate on the globe the position of 
South America in relation to other coun- 
tries of the world. Next, he should show 
on a wall map the position of South Amer- 
ica in relation to North America, and par- 
ticularly to the United States. Have him 
look up trade routes between the United 
States and South America, and indicate 
them on the map, discussing very briefly 
the products exchanged between the two 
countries. The pupils should write the an- 
swers to the test questions. If the test is 
given orally, the quicker pupils alone will 
benefit. 

Ask the pupils to indicate the names 
which they are not sure how to pronounce. 
Have these copied in a small book by the 
quicker pupils, in spare time, and as the 
localities are taken up in the regular course 
of the work, these pupils should look up 
pronunciations and write them on the 
blackboard for drill during class. 

The answers for the test questions are 
given at the close of the article, for the 
convenience of the teacher. Pupils may 
exchange and correct papers. Allow two 
points to each question. 

1. In what hemisphere is South Amer- 
ica located? 

2. What direction is South America 
from the United States? 

3. In what two zones does most of this 
continent lie? 

4. What sea bounds it on the north? 

5. What ocean on the east? 

6. (Use globe.) What continent lies 
directly east, across the Atlantic Ocean? 

7. (Use globe.) What continent lies 
directly west, across the Pacific Ocean? 

8. What important waterway belong- 
ing to the United States is located on the 
isthmus northwest of South America? 

9. What mountain system, running 
north and south, occupies the western part 
of South America? 

10. Name a large river system in the 
northern part of South America. 

11. Name a large island near this river’s 
mouth. 

12. Name a large river system which 
drains the northern part of Brazil. 

13. Name five large tributaries to this 
river. 
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14. Name a large river in the south- 
eastern part of South America, formed by 
the union of the Parana and the Uruguay 
rivers. 

15. What country occupies about half 
of South America? 

16. What is the country next in size? 

17. Which South American countries 
have no sea coast? 

18. Which four countries border on the 
Pacific Ocean? 

19. Which country belongs in part to 
three European nations? 

20. What cape is at the south point of 
South America? 

21. Which locality would be the warm- 
er—Cape Horn or the Panama Canal? 
Why? 

22. In what direction does the Amazon 
River flow? 

23. Name three countries crossed by the 
Equator. 

24. (Turn to map of the Antarctic 
Continent.) What would one find float- 
ing in the ocean south of Cape Horn? 

25. What, then, would one judge the cli- 
mate of the extreme southern part of 
South America to be? 

26. If one should fly directly south from 
Cape Horn, across the South Pole, what 
ocean would one finally reach? 


27. What strait separates Tierra del 
Fuego from the mainland of South 
America? 


28. (Turn to map of South America 
giving annual rainfall and winds.) Is the 
rainfall greater to the east or west of the 
Andes Mountains? 

29. From what direction do the winds 
on the broad northern part of South 
America blow? 

30. Are these trade winds dry, or heavy 
with moisture? 

31. What highlands do these winds have 
to cross in reaching the interior? 

32. What result has the rising of these 
saturated trade winds upon the climate of 
the country to the west of the highlands? 

33. Rio de Janeiro is the capital of what 
country? 

34. Bahia and Pernambuco are impor- 
tant seaports of what country? 

35. Iquique is an important seaport of 
what country? 

36. What is the capital of Argentina? 

37. What vast grassy plains are located 
in Argentina? 

38. What name is given to the low, 
forest-covered plain of the Amazon basin? 

39. What name is given to the grassy 
plain drained by the Orinoco River? 

40. In your opinion, what would natu- 
rally be the occupation of the people living 
on these grassy plains? 

41. What, then, would be some of the 
products? (Name two.) 

42. What large islands lie almost directly 
east of the Strait of Magellan? 

43. The most southern city in the world 
is located on this strait. What is it? 

44. What large lake lies on the border 
between Peru and Bolivia? 

45. Name and locate two large volcanoes 
in Ecuador. 

46. Name and locate a volcano in Peru. 

47. What isthmus connects South 
America with North America? 

48. Name the cape at the most easterly 
point of the continent. 

49. Name and locate the highest moun- 
tain peak in the Western Hemisphere, 
which lies northeast of Valparaiso, in the 
Andes Mountains. 

50. (Turn to map of the Western Hemi- 
sphere.) Traveling almost directly north 
from the Gulf of Darien, what large city 
of the United States would one finally 
reach? 

(Continued on page 72) 
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September Primary Activities 
By Theda Pearson Hedden 


R opening day in my rural school, I like 

to have on hand a toy truck, a horse and 
wagon, and a few other small toys for my be- 
ginners. It strikes the one familiar note in 
strange surroundings, and does much to allay 
their first-day homesickness. Then, using these 
toys, we spend September in working out a 
farm-life project. We build a garage for the 
truck and a barn for the animals, and fence off 
small pastures. We cut paper dolls to drive 
the horse and ride in the truck. Next we make 
a house for the dolls and a road past the farm, 
along which the truck may be driven to the 
schoolhouse at the corner. In the fenced-off 
school yard we put paper dolls, who play safely 
there. We show paper dolls walking to school 
on the left side of the road, and practice hav- 
ing them meet automobiles. 

In creating this environment, with which 
they are perfectly familiar, the children gain 
experience in folding, cutting, and pasting pa- 
per, and in coloring. Our health and safety 
lessons are connected with the activity instead 
of being taught apart from it. Our number 
work is very informal. We count the animals, 
the paper dolls, and the number of blocks that 
we haul in the truck. The children also learn 
to recognize written numbers. When Octo- 
ber arrives, the class is ready for more formal 
instruction. 


An Attractive Fishpond 
By Altha Richards Sloop 
HOMEMADE fishpond attracted consid- 


erable attention in one second-grade 
room. An old tire served as the foundation. 
Concrete was poured over the tire, and in the 
center, to make the pool; and stones of various 
shapes and sizes were placed close together 
around the inner rim of the tire. When the 
cement was firmly set, water, oxygenating 
plants, and goldfish were added, anl the pool 
was placed on a small table in a corner of the 
schoolroom. Beautiful ferns and flowers ar- 
ranged here and there around the little pool 
seemed to bring sunshine and charm to this 
particular spot. 


Names in Books 
By George M. Dodson 


ILDREN like to have their names appear 

in their schoolbooks. To satisfy this urge 
without marring the book, write the name on 
a gummed label and paste the corners of the 
label to the book. At the end of the term, the 
label may be removed. 


Cheerful Curtains 
By Ruth Rowoldt 


INCE our schoolroom needed new curtains, 
we decided to make them. We bought 
unbleached muslin and sewed the curtains at 
home. Each child was then given an oppor- 
tunity to suggest or create some design for the 
curtains. The response was immediate. 

We finally selected a free-hand drawing of 
a ship on the ocean, since this was appropriate 
for all seasons of the year. The designs were 
traced on the curtains and ironed on the wrong 
side. The ocean was colored a bright blue, the 
ship black and orange, and the sail outlined in 
black. 

The results were indeed satisfying. We have 
gay, washable curtains that give a pleasing, 
homelike touch to the schoolroom. The chil- 
dren enjoyed the work immensely. 








TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


Tt department of the magazine is de- 
voted to short, worth-while articles 
from our readers, telling of effective teach- 
ing methods, interesting school activities, 
or original developments arising from daily 
procedure. It is possible occasionally for 
us to use photographs or snapshots illustrat- 
ing articles submitted. 


Cr” x ™SD 


Several points should be considered by 
those who wish to submit articles to the 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club: 


No article should be more than 300 
words in length. 


Each article should bear the author’s 
name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the first page. A married woman 
should give her Christian name, not her 


husband’s. 


Each article should be written on un- 
ruled white paper 81 by 11 inches—type- 
written, if possible, and double-spaced; 
otherwise plainly written, in black ink, 
with space left between the lines. 


Each photograph should bear the con- 


tributor’s name and address. 
CH” YO ™~D 


One dollar will be paid for each accept- 
ed article, upon publication. Unavailable 
articles and photographs submitted to this 
department are not returned, and will 
therefore be destroyed. Address mail for 
this department to: Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club, 514-516 Cutler Building, 
Rochester, N.Y. 




















Saving a Hectograph Pad 
By Grace E. McCrea 


N UNCOVERING my hectograph pad, 
I found the surface covered with mold. 
After this had been removed with a damp 
cloth, I noticed that in some places holes had 
been eaten into the pad. Holding the pad in a 
vertical position, I poured boiling water over 
the surface. The holes instantly filled, and the 
surface became smooth. 


Mounting Pictures 
By Annie Randolph Howard 


E materials I use for mounting pictures 

are cardboard, paste, water colors, and 
floor wax. Cut the cardboard to allow for a 
margin and then paste the picture on the card- 
board, being careful to avoid air bubbles. I 
find it well to dampen the back of the picture 
as well as the place on the cardboard where it 
is to be pasted, before applying the paste. Tint 
the margin, and then give the picture a light 
coat of floor wax. 


Tickets to Long Division 
By Maude Mathewson 


| on reviewing the multiplication tables, I 
made tickets with the child’s name typed 
in the center, and the numerals from two to 
twelve around the edge. As each table was 
learned, the numbers were punched out. 


Cornstalk Animals 
By Helen Freas 


ANY teachers are not furnished with a 
variety of material for construction 
work, but most of us can find cornstalks; and 
these make very interesting animals. Cut dried 
cornstalks into two-inch lengths, and split each 
end, so that a piece of cardboard can be slipped 
in. Let the class make cardboard heads and 
tails to put in the slits. Toothpicks or straight 
pins may be used for feet. 


Our Spelling Tree 
By Marie Buehrer 


N OUR third and fourth grades we have a 
“Spelling Tree,” which is a small branch, 
three feet high, planted in a pot of soil. The 
children cut out green leaves and paste them 
on the branch. Every Friday a test on the 
week’s work is given. Then each pupil having 
a perfect mark cuts out and colors an apple, 
writing the name and grade on one side of it. 
In four weeks’ time the apples are counted, to 
see how large the harvest is. 
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A Cotton Border 
By Ruth E. Whitlock 


NE sixth grade was studying the produc- 
tion of cotton in the United States. 
“Let’s make a cotton border, showing cotton 
from its planting to the finished product,” sug- 
gested a pupil. And so the project was started. 
The border, measuring about twelve feet long, 
was placed above the blackboard, with the 
words, “Cotton Industry,” cut from white 
paper, forming the center. At the left of the 
name were placed some cotton seeds glued to a 
piece of paper. Next was a green cotton boll. 
Adjoining it was some ripe cotton that had 
burst from the bolls. Then followed the pic- 
ture of a Negro picking cotton, the picture of 
a cotton gin, and an exhibit from a blanket 
company, showing the process of manufactur- 
ing cotton cloth. At the right of the name, 
cotton in its finished state was illustrated by 
doll dresses and doll quilts which the children 
made, 


Encouraging Neatness 
By Genevieve Burke 

WO toy brooms and two small dustpans, 

one for the girls and one for the boys, 
hang in our cloakrooms. After lunch or after 
a paper-cutting exercise, each child sweeps up 
the crumbs or scraps of paper from under his 
desk or chair. The children like to use these 
toys, and a neater room is the result. 


A Neat Blackboard 


By Agnes Aleen Donnel 


T IS often desirable to leave on the black- 

board for some time, type problems, poems 
for memorization, or lists of committee mem- 
bers. When this is done, however, parts of the 
writing are liable to be erased. To avoid this, 
I dampen the blackboard with water, and, 
while the blackboard is still wet, do the writ- 
ing with white chalk. This method insures a 
neat blackboard for several days. 


Making a Doll House 
By Marguerite Taylor 
UR small rural school enjoyed making a 
doll house. In the fall I brought to 
school three wooden packing boxes, green and 
ivory paint, wall paper, and small upholsterer’s 
tacks. The boys measured and cut windows in 
the boxes. Then the ceilings were painted 
ivory and the outside walls green; and the wall 
paper was tacked smoothly to the inside walls. 
Planning the furnishings of the house 
formed part of our regular school work, but 
the actual accomplishment was carried on 
mostly at recesses and noon intermissions dur- 
ing the winter. All worked eagerly. With 
jackknives, a small coping saw, hammer, brads, 
glue, and enamel, the boys made furniture 
from small wooden boxes. The girls dressed 
dolls, and made a mattress, pillows, sheets, a 
bedspread, curtains, rugs, and sofa cushions. 
Pictures and other articles were added. 
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Schoolroom Atmosphere 
By May A. Henneberger 


HAVE two classes in my room of twenty- 

eight pupils, and any device that helps to 
lessen confusion is at a premium. For instance, 
a lifted pencil serves as a request to use the pen- 
cil sharpener, and I recognize it with a nod of 
permission or refusal. 

There are necessarily many free moments for 
children who do their work quickly. Idleness 
and its consequent mischief-brewing may be 
prevented by suggestions for illustrating stories, 
especially if finished pictures are exhibited. 
Working out individual monograms and name- 
ographs is interesting, and the results can be 
used for border decorations. 

A thorough understanding of certain un- 
written laws—one pupil on the floor at a time, 
and so on—is an aid to good schoolroom citi- 
zenship. Every teacher has her own way of 
obtaining the atmosphere that she desires, and I 
have found that a punctilious observance of 
good manners in every relation between myself 
and my pupils, a politeness amounting almost 
to formality, is most effective of all. 


A Display Rack 
By Ruth Moon 


WOODEN towel rack with six arms is 

useful for displaying posters, story pic- 
tures, and charts. These may be thumb-tacked 
to both sides of the wooden arms. The rack, 
firmly hung from the schoolroom wall, makes a 
large book with pages that may be turned. 


A Novel Test 
By Lucy O’Dell 


USED the following method to test my lan- 

guage classes after we had studied the verbs 
“do,” “see,” and “come.” Instead of writing 
the sentences on the blackboard, I typed them 
on plain theme paper, leaving spaces between 
subject and predicate. These pages were put 
into a manila folder, on the inside of which was 
pasted a small envelope containing the correct 
verb forms, also typewritten. They were so 
cut that each verb could be inserted in the 
blank space in the proper sentence. 


A Primary Newspaper 
By Alice M. Price 


R two years I have had a daily newspaper 

for my first grade, and I find it a valuable 
aid in creating enthusiasm for word study, vo- 
cabulary building, and independent reading. I 
use unprinted newspaper cut 19 by 25 inches. 
Each issue contains the day of the week and 
the date, and a short statement about the 
weather or some activity of our room. As the 
term progresses and vocabularies increase, I 
lengthen the newspaper, using a nursery 
rhyme, a riddle, some health rules, or a state- 
ment about good manners. The children act 
as reporters, and are encouraged to contribute 
each day news about home life, pets, games, 
birthdays, and so on. 
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An Exhibit Room 


By Andrew S. Kleinsasser 
E DECIDED to have in the basement of 


our school an exhibit room arranged in 
booths. Each pupil of the upper grades was 
responsible for a part of the work. These 
booths were decorated with crépe paper. 

During the month of September we studied 
products. Vegetables, fruits, and grains were 
brought and placed in the product booth, 
Drawings, posters, pictures cut from maga- 
zines, and maps were placed on the walls of 
this booth. Exhibits such as cotton, rice, cork, 
rubber, cocoa, sugar cane, and rayon, which 
we received from commercial companies, were 
also placed in the booth. 

In October, when we studied Indian life, the 
pupils made a wigwam, bow and arrows, beads, 
belts, and headbands; drew pictures; and cut 
out pictures of Indian life from magazines, 
These were put in the Indian booth. 

During November, brooms, dusters, baskets, 
a spinning wheel, gun, clock, and churn were 
made. Pictures of Pilgrims were drawn. These 
were placed in the patriotic or history booth. 

The story of Christmas was taken up in De- 
cember. Toys, boxes, calendars, and greeting 
cards were some of the things made. They 
were put in the toy booth. 

We also had Health, Dutch, and Valentine 
booths; and in an adjoining room were built a 
city and a farm. Several exhibitions were held, 
at which talks were given on the various 
booths. Patrons and neighbors are interested 
in seeing and contributing to our room. 


“Peaceful Mount Vernon” 
By Ella Bachkora 


oo out a Mount Vernon sand 
table proved very interesting to my 
fourth-grade pupils. We used green crépe pa- 
per for grass, and green construction paper for 
the trees. The house was made from two wood- 
en boxes cut and shaped to look as much as 
possible like the real Mount Vernon. The house 
was then painted white, with the doors and 
windows outlined in green, and the roof 
painted green. The shutters were made of 
green construction paper. A flagstaff from 
which a flag floated was added, and two cellu- 
loid dolls were dressed to represent George and 
Martha Washington. Much enthusiasm was 


shown while this project on “Peaceful Mount 
Vernon” was being planned and worked out. 
Moreover, a great deal that had been learned 
by the pupils was put into practical use. 
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A Costume Suggestion 
By Mabel C. Olson 


HAT teacher, during an important pro- 
gram, has not had difficulty in finding 
a costume which has been carefully placed in a 
handy spot, only to have mysteriously van- 
ished? A primary teacher found this plan most 
successful for keeping costumes at hand. In 
each dressing room she stretched a clothesline, 
to which she pinned the costumes, arranged, as 
far as possible, in the order in which they 
would be needed. A few extra clothespins 
were fastened at one end of each line, in case a 
pin should snap. 


Booklets for Free Drawing 
By Doris Dee Roberts 


CCOMPLISHMENT is rather easily eval- 

uated in the tool subjects, but definite 
improvement in art or handwork is not so 
readily computed. The child should be en- 
couraged to improve, especially in free work, 
because then he develops thought, originality, 
and imagination, as well as skill. Beginning 
with September, if a sample of each child’s 
free drawing is kept in a booklet each month, 
he can judge his work for signs of worth. 


Learning to Tell Time 
By Olive F. Schlessinger 


HE second-grade class in arithmetic had 
been learning to tell time from a clock- 
face that I had made for that purpose. One 
morning one of the girls brought a clockface 
of her own from home. Since the other chil- 
dren liked it, after arithmetic class I distribut- 
ed some cardboard and told them that they 
might each make a clockface. The numbers 
were colored with crayons, and the movable 
hands were made from black paper and fas- 
tened with a paper fastener. The clock was 
made more real by standing it up with a brace 
at the back. The children brought their clocks 
to arithmetic class, and practiced placing the 
hands to tell a certain time. 


A Constitutional Convention 
By Jerome R. Whitmire 
HEN my pupils began the study of the 


Constitutional Convention, each mem- 
ber of the class was named for one of the men 
who attended the Convention, and responded 
to roll call with his name and the name of the 
state from which he was a delegate. Then he 
gave some important facts about his life and 
achievements. 

The problems that faced the Convention 
were brought up in order and settled. Special 
attention was given to the three great compro- 
mises. Motions were made, and the pupils 
voted on all the questions that came before the 
original Convention. 

This activity provided opportunity for oral 
discussion, for training in parliamentary pro- 
cedure, and for fixing in mind the important 
facts of the Constitutional Convention. 
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Club Exchange 


Norte: The Club Exchange provides 
a means whereby schools may corre- 
spond with one another. The inser- 
tion of a notice, therefore, carries with 
it the obligation to acknowledge all 
communications promptly. Notices 
for the Club Exchange must be signed 
by teachers themselves. 





Iowa.—Miss Mary Gisch and pupils, all 
grades except the fifth and seventh, would like 
to exchange letters, products, pictures, speci- 
mens, and souvenirs with pupils and teachers 
in all the states and outlying possessions of the 
United States, in Canada, and in foreign coun- 
tries. The address is Algona, Iowa, which is 
in a typical Iowa farming district. 


lowa.—The fifth and sixth grades of Udell 
Consolidated School would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, and school work with children 
of the same grades in any of the states and is- 
land possessions of the United States, and 
in foreign countries. Address: Miss Marie 
Spurgeon, Udell, Iowa. 


Missouri.—My pupils in the third and fourth 
grades would like to exchange letters, school 
work, pictures, and souvenirs with other 
schools in the United States or its possessions. 
We want to make a collection of at least one 
object from each state, and we will be glad to 
help some other school interested in the same 
project. Address: Glenn Jones, Crump, Mo. 

Texas.—My pupils of grades three to seven, 
Sabinal Mexican School, wish to exchange let- 
ters, pictures, products, and souvenirs with 
schools in the United States and its possessions, 
and in foreign countries. Address: Miss Ruth 
Pearce, Sabinal, Texas. 




















Color Appreciation 
By Ada W. Rogers 


LOR appreciation in the first and second 
grades may be stimulated by such devices 
as the following. 

Hang colored balloons in the windows so 
that the light shines through them. 

Have the children bring to school pebbles or 
marbles, and arrange them according to shades 
or related colors. 

Have the children fill bottles with water 
tinted with bluing, red ink, green ink, and so 
on. Place the bottles where the light will shine 
through the water, calling attention to the dif- 
ference of shade when the bottle is held in the 
shadow and when it is placed against the light. 

Build up shades by repeated washes of india 
ink, one over the other. Also use a wash of 
green over blue, of violet over blue, of red 
over yellow, and so on. 

Dress paper dolls, using on the dress or hat 
the complementary color, for accent. 

Cut inch squares of construction paper in 
the colors of the rainbow; punch a hole in the 
center of each square. Cut inch lengths of 
milk straws. Have the children string alter- 
nately a square and a straw, so that the colored 
papers are arranged in the order of the colors 
of the rainbow. The completed chains may be 
used for room decorations. 
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Spelling Improvement Devices 
By Angelina Walsh 
M* NEW seventh grade was deficient in 


spelling. These two devices proved 
helpful. To stimulate attention to the spelling 
in daily lessons, I pass out on Friday slips of 
paper on which the children write twenty 
words which I have selected from their work 
of the week in other subjects. The children do 
not know what these words will be, so they 
must watch all new words in their daily work. 
I correct and grade these papers and put them 
on a special bulletin board, where they remain 
until the next Friday. 

My other device was, I think, even more ef- 
fective. I assigned a number to each child. 
Next I cut the sheets of a loose-leaf binder like 
a file, so that a portion of each sheet, on which 
to write this number, was visible. In looking 
over the daily papers in English, and so on, I 
have my loose-leaf file at hand and write on 
each pupil’s sheet any new word that he may 
have missed. These are passed out at regular 
intervals for study. 


Interest in Health 
By John H. Clark 


E pupils of my rural school worked out 

an exceptionally good method of keeping 
themselves interested in their health chores. 
They organized a club, with a president and a 
secretary elected for the school year, and a 
monitor elected every school week. The duty 
of the monitor is to make morning inspection 
of desks, faces, hands, and teeth, and to keep 
score. On Friday of each week, scores are pub- 
lished on the bulletin board. Also, on each 
Friday, hygiene study is correlated with read- 
ing and language; and a brief health program 
is given. 


Reviewing with Stamps 
By Frances Bingham Lewis 


LLECTING stamps is not a new idea, 

but my sixth and seventh grades have 
made an interesting project of it in this man- 
ner. Each pupil has his own collection, and 
below each mounted stamp he writes a short 
sketch dealing with the subject pictured on the 
stamp. These sheets are kept in a booklet de- 
signed in art class. This provides excellent 
history review, as well as composition material. 


Returning Report Cards 
By Anton J. Slechticky 


E following plan has helped my pupils to 

return their report cards promptly. On 
the day that report cards are given out, I write 
the names of all the pupils on the blackboard, 
and place near by a cardboard box. Each pu- 
pil, upon returning his card, places it in the 
box, and erases his name. This plan saves me 
the work of continually checking up to see 
what cards are not yet returned; and the 
names on the blackboard are constant remind- 
ers to those whose cards are still at home. 
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N. 


OOKING Ahead in Education” constituted 

the theme of the scventieth annual meet- 
ing of the National Education Association, 
which convened at Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
June 25 to July 1, with Miss Florence Hale, 
president of the N. E. A., presiding. 

Following Mayor Bacharach’s address of 
welcome to convention guests at the opening 
general session on Saturday evening, June 25, 
and the response to that address by Cornelia 
Adair, a past president of the N. E. A., Dr. 
William John Cooper, U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, spoke on the future of radio in edu- 
cation, saying that it will probably be five or 
ten years before we can tell exactly what we 
want, and that the teaching of music, history, 
geography, literature, and the languages by 
radio should be successful. In his keynote ad- 
dress, Henry Lester Smith, Dean, School of 
Education, University of Indiana, Blooming- 
ton, Ind., held that never has education had a 
greater opportunity for leadership out of a 
social dilemma than 
now. Hendrik Willem 
Van Loon paid tribute 
to the teaching profes- 
sion, as follows, “The 
future of the world de- 
pends upon the intel- 
lectual integrity and the 
spiritual courage of the 
teachers.” 

The Sunday vesper 
service was addressed 
by Bishop Edwin Holt 
Hughes, of Washington, 


E. A. Views THE PRESENT 
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Joseph Rosier (above), the 
newly elected president of the 
National Education Associa- 
tion, has been a vice president 
of the association for the past 
two years. Since 1915, he 
has been president of State 
Teachers College, Fairmont, 
West Virginia. 

A. E. Winship (right), long 
the editor of the Journal of 
Education, and John Dewey 
(left), educator and _philos- 
opher, were made honorary 
life presidents of the N. E. A. 
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AND Looks AHEAD 


D.C., and at the evening session, the two speak- 
ers were Clifton D. Gray, President, Bates Col- 
lege, Lewiston, Maine; and Rev. Ralph W, 
Sockman, of New York. 

Dr. Albert E. Winship made the first ad- 
dress at the Monday morning session, which 
had as its theme, “Education, Crime, and So- 
cial Progress.” The next speaker, Ernest W, 
Butterfield, State Commissioner of Education, 
Connecticut, concluded his address thus, 
“Education will aid to solve our social prob- 
lems when we emphasize in our schools. , 

. six old-time fundamentals: Chores, 
Drudgery, Sobriety, Meekness, Charity, and 
Faith.” 

The president’s annual address, delivered by 
Miss Hale on Monday evening, embraced three 
points: the need of courage to stand by one’s 
principles; the need of making teaching even 
more a profession than has been done in the 
past; and the need of spiritual values in edu- 
cation. William J. Bogan, Superintendent of 
Schools, Chicago, re- 
marked that waste 
should be eliminated, 
but not at the cost of 
injury to the public 
school, since it is the 
foundation of democ- 
racy, and society’s most 
important agency for its 
own perpetuation. A 
remark from the address 
of Aaron Sapiro, attor- 
ney, New York, was: 
“Teachers of America 








TLANTIC CITY, scene of the re- 
cent convention of the National 
Education Association, provided delightful 
attractions for the many educators who 
gathered there. Always a favored vaca- 
tion spot, it was in its best dress to welcome 
the teachers of America, as they came from 
the four corners of the land to attend this 
great meeting. The mammoth auditorium, 
located on the Boardwalk, is unusually well 
equipped to house such a large conven- 
tion. The sun shone brightly, but the 
ocean breeze tempered the heat, and meet- 
ings were attended in unusual comfort. 


Breakfasts, luncheons, and dinners, held 
for special purposes, gave N. E. A. mem- 
bers an opportunity to get together in 
small groups. Outstanding among these 
events was the fourth Life Membership 
dinner, now a regular feature of each con- 
vention. I was particularly interested in 
the fine gain made in life members since 
the meeting in Los Angeles last year. 








Some Convention Items in Brief 


Outstanding convention speakers not in 
the field of education were Hendrik 
Willem Van Loon, author of The Story of 
Mankind; Lewis E. Lawes, warden of Sing 
Sing Prison; and Aaron Sapiro, attorney. 
Mrs. Phillips Lord, whose husband (better 
known as Seth Parker) is familiar to many 
radio fans, spoke on an evening program 
devoted to radio and education, while her 
husband spoke by wire from New York. 


The readers of the INstructor will be 
interested to learn that four of the con- 
tributors to this issue were on the conven- 
tion program. They were William D. 
Boutwell, who spoke on the subject, “Tell- 
ing the Public the Facts about School 
Costs”; H. Louise Cottrell, whose vital 
topic was “Opportunities for Teaching 
Safety in Classroom Situations”; Charlotte 
Hubbard, one of the leaders in a discussion 
of character building; and Ellis C. Persing, 
whose subject was “The Supervision of 
Elementary Science.” 


“The Man of All Time,” a pageant to 
commemorate Washington, was present- 
ed by the teachers and pupils of the Atlan- 
tic City schools in honor of the N. E. A. 
Twelve thousand children participated in 
the preparation of the pageant and two 
thousand children took part in it. It was 
a magnificent spectacle and added much to 
the enjoyment of those in attendance at 
the convention. 


The diamond jubilee anniversary of the 
N. E. A. was brought to a close with the 
election of Joseph Rosier of West Virginia 
as president. The west and east coasts 
royally entertained us last year and this; 
now we look forward with pleasure to the 
next convention, to be held in the middle 
west, probably in Chicago. 
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Teachers Association, who remarked, “Educa- 
tion must do its part by developing such an 
understanding of public affairs. . . «as 
will cure, and prevent the recurrence of, our 


Pupils for Life and Work.” “More than ever 
schools can justify their existence by providing 
in every subject an insight into life, into oc- 
cupations,” stated William T. Melchior, Pro- 


alone can give a permanent answer to the 
present crisis without revolution or drastic 
changes.” 


The General Sessions on Tuesday, Wednes- 
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day, and Thursday mornings each consisted of _ present intolerable situation,” fessor of Education, Syracuse University, 2 
two parts. General Session A, on Tuesday, The addresses given on Thursday before Syracuse, N.Y. R. L. Cooley, Principal, Mil. | 
considering “Methods in the Modern School,” General Session A dealt with “Preparation of | waukee Vocational School, Milwaukee, Wis, p 
was addressed, among others, observed that the service of ic 
by Bertram E. Packard, State the teacher can be matched C 
Commissioner of Education, with any of the other wealth. | ¢ 
Maine, who emphasized that The N. E. A. Platform producing services in the |. © 
in the study of local history, country. 4 
the pupil unconsciously de- The child— children; | (4) gifted, exceptional, The topic before General t 
“ep “e ”, (1) Every child should have the and handicapped chiidren should re- . “ ’ n 

velops a “historical sense’”’; by “ey? we Beas # Session B was “Teachers 
opportunity for the fullest develop- ceive special care; (5) provision a a ee eRe ane 0 
Anna Dorothea Cordts, State ment of his individual powers; (2) should be made for programs of guid- emeerens egemszetions, € 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, all activities of the school should con- ance and counseling; (6) every state concerning which Roy W, r 
Iowa, who stated, “Our tribute to character building; (3) should provide a vocational program; Cloud, Secretary, California $ 
pupils need more opportunity the school program for physical and (7) the preparation of teachers Teachers Association, stated, I 
to read, just for the joy of mental health should supplement the should be adequate; (8) the mini- “The associations have been ‘ 


reading”; and by Thomas H. 
Reed, Professor of Political 
Science, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
speaking on “You and Your 
Government.” 

Some of the topics present- 
ed by speakers before Gener- 
al Session B, which had as its 
subject, “Forward-Looking 
Movements in Education,” 
were international relations, 
health education, and visual 
education. 

The first half of Tuesday 
evening's session was devoted 
to the subject, “Interpreta- 
tion of Education by Radio”; 
while “Education for Eco- 
nomic Independence” was the 
theme of the last half. 

On Wednesday morning, 
convention guests at General 
Session A, which had for its 
topic “Research and Educa- 
tional Planning,” heard from 
Paul R. Mort, Director, 
School of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, on “Research and Abil- 
ity Grouping.” Georgia W. 
Aiken, President, National 
League of Teachers’ Associa- 
tions, remarked, “The best 
grouping is that which de- 
velops the individual and the 
school society.” That most 
educators would favor at 
least some small groups for 
the development of person- 
ality and character was the 
opinion of William G. Carr, 
Director, Division of Re- 
search, National Education 
Association. 

Among those who spoke 
at General Session B on the 
subject, “Meeting the Present 
Emergency in Education,” 
was R. C. Moore, executive 
secretary of the Illinois State 








efforts of the home; (4) children 
should be taught how to think more 
than what to think; (5) no child 
should engage in premature or ex- 
cessive employment. 

The teacher— 

(1) Efforts to capitalize the tal- 
ents of all teachers through shared 
responsibilities should be encouraged; 
(2) teachers should observe princi- 
ples of conduct set forth in the As- 
sociation’s code of ethics; (3) every 
teacher should study professional 
problems; (4) membership in edu- 
cational associations is commended. 
Local school systems— 

(1) Local districts should supple- 
ment state and national educational 
funds; (2) the local unit of school 
control should be large enough to 
justify the employment of men and 
women with special training; (3) lay 
boards should not nullify expert serv- 
ices by unnecessary interference; (4) 
school budgets should be prepared by 
the school superintendent and _ his 
staff; (5) all teachers should be se- 
lected and promoted on their profes- 
sional qualifications and attainments; 
(6) local and state boards of educa- 
tion should be chosen on a non- 
partisan basis; (7) the curriculum 
should take into account individual 
differences; (8) educators should 
make school achievements public. 
The state and education— 

(1) Each state should provide free 
schools from the kindergarten 
through the university; (2) oppor- 
tunities should be provided for adult 
education; (3) children in rural 
communities should have equal edu- 
cational opportunities with urban 


mum certification standard should be 
four years of preparation beyond the 
high school; (9) there should be leg- 
islation to protect teachers from dis- 
charge for unjust reasons; (10) 
every state should adopt a sound re- 
tirement plan; (11) continued ef- 
fort should be made to find the best 
sources for local and state govern- 
mental revenues; (12) the state 
department should stimulate local 
communities to provide more ade- 
quate educational programs; (13) 
the state associations for teachers can 
be sources of educational strength. 
National relations— 

(1) The Federal Government 
should assist the states in making ad- 
equate education available; (2) leg- 
islation should be enacted which will 
safeguard for education a reasonable 
share of the radio broade¢asting chan- 
nels; (3) the minimum requirements 
for naturalization should include the 
ability to read and write English and 
a general knowledge of U.S. Govern- 
ment principles; (4) a department 
of education, with a secretary in the 
President’s Cabinet, should be estab- 
lished; (5) until then, the funds of 
the Office of Education should be 
augmented; (6) teachers should sup- 
port parent movements; (7) efforts 
to eradicate illiteracy are commended. 
International relations— 

(1) Provisions should be made for 
the international exchange of stu- 
dents, professors, and educational 
publications; (2) the curriculum 
should include a study of the prob- 
lems of other nations; (3) there 
should be an international linking of 
teachers’ associations. 


Resolutions for 1932 


Economy and education— 

We believe that the Federal Govern- 
ment should take action in the restor- 
ation of employment and production; 
sufficient funds should be made available 
by the Federal Government for the re- 
sumption of public projects, Federal, 
State, and local, which have been ap- 
proved; of all the public works which 
are listed in the relief bills now under 
consideration, none is so necessary as 
public schools; the Federal Government 
should make available to the several 
states funds to safeguard public educa- 
tion against retrenchment. 


Law observance— 

The N. E. A. commends efforts to 
prevent crime, and indorses the impartial 
enforcement of all laws, including the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 

Child health and protection— 

The conclusions and recommendations 
of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection should be 
studied and utilized by all teachers. 
National Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation— 

The N. E. A. recommends the report 
of this committee for careful study by 
both laymen and educators. 














the educational salvation of 
the membership.” It was the 
opinion of E. Ruth Pyrtle, 
principal of Bancroft School, 
Lincoln, Neb., and past 
president of the N. E. A, 
that “Teachers’ organizations 
have a definite responsibility 
and opportunity to help lead 
this nation out of our present 
‘slough of despond.’” 

Speaking before the closing 
general session, Rollo G. 
Reynolds, Principal, Horace 
Mann School, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 
declared that the goal of 
success held up before the 
child cannot much longer be 
that of selfish personal ag- 
grandizement, but must be 
rather one of service to the 
group of which he is a mem- 
ber. Character education 
was the central theme of the 
address by Margaret T. 
McGuire, Principal, McCall 
Boys School, Philadelphia, in 
which she said, “I know of no 
easy way to character train- 
ing, because it is not an 
achievement easily gained. 
The child must live charac- 
ter, not occasionally, but all 
during the day in the school 
in which he is being edu- 
cated.” 


BusINEss SESSIONS OF THE 
REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


The Representative Assem- 
bly met for four business ses- 
sions, each of which included 
in its program inspirational 
addresses. Joseph Rosier, 
Member, Executive Commit- 
tee, N. E. A., and President, 
State Teachers College, Fair- 
mont, W. Va., maintained 
that “Among this group of 

(Continued on page 65) 
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N. E. A. Views the 
Present, Looks Ahead 


(Continued from page 64) 


patriotic public servants (teachers) 

will be found that faith, courage, 
and devotion which will rescue a 
preserve all that is best in our Amer- 
ican life.” From the address of | 
George D. Strayer, Professor of Edu- 
cational Administration, Teachers 


College, Columbia University, we 


quote the following, “It is only 
through organized education that we 
may reasonably hope to develop in 
our children the understanding and 
enthusiasm that lead to activity that 
makes life worth living.” In his 
survey of the N. E. A., John K. 
Norton, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, stated that the demand for ed- 
ucation Was never so great as in 
1932; therefore, retrenchment in 
education cannot be justified on the | 
basis that there is less need or less de- 
mand for education. 


WorKING IN Woop, STONE, AND 
CLAY 


That which is produced by the 
hand, even when crude and irregu- 
lar, is of much greater value than 
anything produced by machinery. 
For this reason I do not believe in 
the over-equipment of workshops. 
Give a child a block of wood and 
two chisels, and he will keep on 
carving until he begins to develop 
some sense of form. 
ning, his work will be crude; but as 
he continues, his taste will develop 
and eventually he will be able to 
produce work which has genuine | 
artistic merit.—Boris Blai, Sculptor, ' 
Philadel phia, Pa. 


OPprorRTUNITIES FOR TEACHING 
SAFETY 


To be successful with an informal 
method of teaching safety, four 
goals must be kept clearly in mind: 


1. Definite instruction in safety | 


as suitable situations arise. 


2. The formation of organiza- | 


tions for the promotion of safety. 

3. The development of social and 
civic responsibilities. 

4. The integration of the safety 
work of the entire school. 


Efforts of a teacher to prevent | 


accidents are recognized beyond 
the boundaries of school and home. 
—H. Louise Cottrell, Vice-Principal, 
Stockton School, East Orange, N.]. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION 


The present emphasis on char- 
acter education is an attempt to help 
America grow up morally. Needed 
changes in modern society will be 
brought about not by bigger and 
better prisons, or by more legisla- 
tion, but by a supreme effort for 
greater individual integrity. This 


may well be our major responsi- 
bility—Mary D. Barnes, Elemen- 
tary Teacher, Continental School, 


Elizabeth, N.J. 


In the begin- | 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


Thadnt fi 
on being 








Sick— 


OW discouraging is the 
period of  convales- 
cence, when the unpaid bills 
keep piling up and there is 
| nothing coming in with 
| which to pay them. A single 
illness or accident often dis- 
| sipates the savings of many 
years—all because the teacher 
i“hadn’t figured on” being 
disabled. 
How different everything is when the Postman 
brings a monthly check from the T. C. U.! 
“Just one week from the day I mailed the report of 
my illness I received your check,” writes Clara E. 
| Saulpaugh, Kingston, N. Y. “It is such a relief not 
| to have to worry over doctors’ bills—to know there 
is an income, even if you are unable to teach.” 





No Place in the Budget 
for Doctors’ Bills 


Many a teacher, like Anna Irene Jenkins, Los 
| Angeles, Cal., enjoys such good health as to make 
it seem unnecessary to provide for doctor bills. 
| Fortunately, however, she did make T. C. U. pro- 
vision. We quote from her letter: 
| “I deeply appreciate your courtesy in caring for 
my claim. I am so used to being well I had left no 
| place in my budget for doctors’ bills, and the check 
| received from the T. C. U. was certainly a Godsend.” 





ty * \e 


You Aren’t Half as Sick 
When You're Sick 
| Under the T. C. U. Umbrella 
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Get On the T.C.U. Payroll 
Before It Is Too Late 


Our records for many years prove that one teacher 
in five suffers enforced idleness and loss of salary 
every year because of Accident, Sickness, or Quar- 
antine. Your turn may come—it often does 
you least expect it. 


when 





How fortunate it is to have T. C. U. Protection, 
when needed. Lucille Dollase, Evansville, Wisconsin, 
writes: “I have often read T. C. U. letters and 
thought I would like to join. However, when I did 
join, I had no idea I would need the T. C. U. umbrella 
so soon. It certainly does its duty and promptly. In 
fact, the fastest is none too fast for T. C. U., since I 
received my check by’ air mail.” 

While you are still in good health and free from 





“T. C. U. Payroll.” Enjoy that comfortable feeling 
of knowing that the Teachers Casualty Under- 
writers stands ready to guarantee you an income 
when your regular income is cut off by reason of 
Accident, Sickness, or Quarantine. 

Don’t put it off—don’t wait until it is too late 
to protect yourself under the T. C. U. umbrella. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will then 
mail you full particulars of how we protect teachers. 
Please do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
837 T. C. U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


| FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To tne T. C. U., 837 T. C. U. Buna., 
LincoLN, NEBRASKA. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Name. 


Address Z Tae 


(This coupon plesant the sem hed un “ no obligation) 














How sheets are made 


32 pages. .. Every step pictured 
—-from cotton field to finished 
sheets, .. Lesson suggestions— 
review questions. . . Samples of 
raw Cotton and sheeting. 


FREE TO TEACHERS 


Pequot Mills, Salem, Mass., Dept. 1. 
Please send me a free copy of ‘“The Story 
of Pequot,” postpaid, for use in my 
classes. 





Name 


City, State 
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Need Office Equipment 
—Supplies—Repairs? 
We buy, sell, rent, repair and overhaul al! 
makes of duplicating machines—M!ME- 
OGRAPHS, ROTO-SPEEDS, NEO- 
STYLES, TYPEWRITERS, DITTOS, 
Tasm oald toy envionment tombh oe es 
18s paid for are 

highest offered. — 


We also carry a full line of our own dupli- 
cating machines, supplies, and equipment. 
Tell us what your needs ee will 

what require on a en-Day 
Free Trial Offer, and arrange Terms to 
suit your requirements. 


Write Pittsburgh Typewriter & Supply Co. 
Dept. T.—339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








WANT A STEADY JOB? 
$1,260 to $3,400 a Year 


Do you want a steady-for-life job with the United 
States Government? . Teachers have a big advan- 
tage because of their training and education. Many 
Post Depression Jobs. These have big pay, short 
hours and pleasant work. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. A241, Rochester, N. Y., 
for free list of positions and full particulars telling 
you how to get them. 





ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC 


FREE SAMPLES: i00 viSITING CARDS $1.00 
CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. ¢ 
443 EVENING STAR BLOG WASHINGTON D.C 











“READING THE BIBLE THROUGH” 
w. 


Hantey 
The direct route Revelation. Helpful, inter 
See LeseresOre. Graphic chart and descriptive literature 
FREE tc teachers and Bible students 


THE MEREDITH PRESS, P. 0. Box 517, DAYTON, OHIO. 


George 
from Genesis to 



















SEND US YOUR FILMS 
oc TRIAL OFFER: Developing any size roll } 
cen! > 7 = 


om iy Special Baeteiet. 
Me Sin 














A SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS 
, Besuttfol Personaland Business Greetings with names 
PT tT AE Me = 4 
Siesta, Wenlle POR: FRC SAMbLEe aoe Tax 

w 


@ssortments with or without lomers' names 
K. DUNBAR CO., NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


Wedding ntoing treat of evans 


Writs for Samples 100 Visiting Cards - - $1.00 
N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1030 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Invitations — Announcements 
100 hand-engraved $10.00 
Including two sets of envelopes 


_pretation of the role, if possible. 


| plants, and flowers, a spring or sum- 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


| Let’s Discuss Operetta | 
(Continued from page 46) 


§. Be careful how you — 
boys of this age in dancing cho- 
ruses. Clogging, shuffling, and tap 
dancing are all right. Minuets and 
all formal dances should be done by 
girls. 

6. Convince the boys that they 
need not have fine singing voices. 
A cleverly spoken “patter’’ is very 
often preferable to singing. 

7. Be tactful in your criticisms. 
Let the boy keep his natural inter- 


This does not mean avoiding drill in 
perfecting his part; but do not nag, 
or insist upon his following the 
printed directions, until he is ready 
to quit. 

Many teachers are troubled about 
having the theme of the operetta in 
keeping with the time of the year. 
“Can you tell me of an operetta 
suitable to present in midwinter?” 
I am asked. Yes. Any good oper- 
etta that was ever written. In these 
days of inexpensive, realistic vines, 





mer theme is not only appropriate 
for winter, but is often used be- 
cause of its effective contrast. 

A clever specialty number, danc- 
ing, drill, or song, may be intro- 
duced to bring the holiday to the 
attention of the audience, if you we 
desire. Christmas, itself a time) 
apart, may be honored with a} 
straight Christmas theme, if you can | 
find a good and suitable vehicle. | 
Otherwise, plan your Christmas pro- | 
duction far enough ahead of, or 
after, the holiday so that your choice 
is unrestricted. | 

Transport your audience by clev- 
er stagecraft to any season or clime. 
They will enjoy getting away from 
the usual school program that they 
have always known; and a glimpse 
of Japan, China, or Hawaii will 
make a splendid contrast to the, 
winter weather without. 

Reading the “important notice” 
which the publisher prints in the 
front of each operetta will help you | 
to understand your rights of per- 
formance. The question arises, 
“May songs from the operetta be 
used again after the production has | 











| your program is announced, the 





been given?” The copyright law’ 
has been covered in your actual 
presentation. Thereafter you may 
use separate songs by noting on the 
program the source of the song. If 


speaker will mention the title of 
the song, and its source. 

There have been from time to 
time fads and fancies concerning 
production of operetta, but the best 
working rule is intelligent effort 
coupled with sincere desire. Imagi- 
nation, planning, and hard work 
will smooth out seemingly insur- 
mountable difficulties; and the re- 
sults will delight the audience and 


please ourselves. 
EDITORIAL NOTE: 





In one of our later 
issues this year, Mrs. Clark will discuss 
additional points in operetta production. 
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Teaching Safety 


(Continued from page 20) 


Very important at such a time|or an assembly period at the close 
are the work habits which are being | of a particular unit of work. 


encouraged. Are the children prop- | 


erly dressed? Many teachers require 
overalls and aprons, and have the 
boys see that their ties are tucked in. 
Are the children allowed to throw 
scraps on a scrap heap from a dis- 
tance? Does a group form around 
a few children at work? Do the 
children give attention to some- 
thing else when working with tools? 

After medical aid has been applied 
to a cut finger or a scraped knuckle, 
the scene showing how the accident 
happened should be re-enacted be- 
fore the entire group, to prevent a 
repetition of a similar accident. A 
cut finger is a splendid opportunity 
to introduce the class to the school 
nurse, to a first-aid kit, or to the 
dangers and benefits of the medicine 
chest. A few words from the school 





nurse as to the necessity of keeping | 
a wound clean and the value of hav- | 


ing first-aid material close at hand 
will make more impression upon a 
primary child than taking the mat- 
ter up as schoolroom procedure. 
The activity program with its 
safety teachings may correlate with 
other subjects in the curriculum. 
Let us enter a first grade during a 
language period. A unit of work 
based upon the railroad has been in 
progress for some time. An engine 
and car, creations of painted barrels, 


boxes, and cardboard, are fairly well | 


completed. 

It seems that one of the children 
very nearly had an accident at a 
near-by railroad, so the teacher cap- 
italized upon this incident. As we 
enter, the teacher is printing on the 
blackboard suggestions from the 
children for the signs they are to 
make for their railroad. As each 
child gives his suggestion, he tells 
why such a sign is necessary. 


Could we stay in the room for the | 


rest of the day, we would find that 
the spelling and writing periods will 
be devoted to the mastery of these 


words as a preparation for the actual 


making of the signs. 
Later, practice papers will be 
transformed into pages of a train 


booklet. Each child draws on a 





piece of 9- by 12-inch drawing 
paper as large an engine as possible. 
This he cuts out to form a booklet 
cover the shape of an engine. The 
pages are made the same shape and 
size as the cover. The same idea has 
become very popular for invitations 


, to other grades to attend an exhibit 








The children are interested in 
showing us their daily newspapers, 
As we look over the series of tag. 
board newspapers hanging on the 
wall, we find simple accounts of ex. 
cursions to the railroad, lumber 
yard, and school shop, and many 
references to safety lessons. 

As we are about to leave, a little 
boy rushes up to say that no pupil 
has had to take an accident card to 
the office all month. The teacher 
tells us what he means. The school 
is affiliated with the National Safety 
Council, which conducts an Acci- 
dent Reporting System. All grades 
try to report “No Accidents’’ each 
month. 

Such efforts of a teacher to pre- 
vent accidents are recognized be- 
yond the boundaries of the school 
and home. The industrial world, 
for example, gratefully realizes that 
the child is a splendid medium for 
safety education of adults. 

Could any admonition to an adult 
be more effective than that of a lit- 
tle child whose parting words to 
his father were, “Don’t get hurt to- 
day, Father. Accidents can be pre- 
vented, you know!” To the teacher 
of that child great credit is due. As 
Mr. S. W. Ashe states, “If we can 
get teachers and pupils interested in 
safety, we can stimulate habits 
which, in later years, will be con- 
ducive to good results.” 
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New Art Ideas... 


ready to help you | 


are explained in 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


Ideas for art and drawing arranged for 
each school month...64 pages and addi- 
tional pages in color showing cut-outs, 
crayon work, water 
color work, easy handi- 





craft projects, posters 
..all timely and the 
actual results of other 
teachers in this work. 





Half the pages are Illus- 






trations.. .halfofeachissue 
isdevoted to: art and drawing 
for the grades. hennedineel 
the grade you teach you'll 
find help here. 


Subscribe now... begin to use this help which is 
making teaching easy for thousands of others. 


START WITH SEPTEMBER NUMBER 
MAIL THIS COUPON 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


612 Printers Bidg., Worcester, Mass. | 


Fiesee . nter my subscription at once. | 


0 iclosed is $3.00, (Subscripti« on pricein U.S.A.) 
oO Sen¢ i > ill for $3.00 payable Oct. 15, 1932, 

INE, isacnicnenrscsomeeperseqrntesnunercusseetooubitenmninnsineninttaniisininies 
ADDRESS 


0 AR RE cscsenmmncierneseastnnemipnenpmapsnaniainengies 
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Stop suffering from Bunions 


Instant 
mele) i 
Relief 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES 


The famous Fischer Protector instantly hides and relieves 
bunions and large joints. Wearin any shoe, outside or un- 
der stocking. Beware of Imitations, Accept only the origi- 
nal FischerProtector sold for more than 25 years by shoe deal- 
ers,druggists and departmentstores. Free trial offer. Money 
back if not instantly relieved. Write, giving shoe size and 
for which foot. Sole owners,manu/facturers and patentees. 
FISCHER MFG. CO., P. 0. Box 683, Dept. 80. Milwaukee, Wis. 


EARN MONEY 


AT HOME 





YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
or full time at home coloring photeraphe, 


No experience needed. No canvassing. 
instruct you by our new simple Phote-Color 
process and supply you with work. Write 
for particulars and Free Book 
The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
116 Hart Building, Toronto, Can, 








. 
. . 
This PRESIDENCY of U.S 
Atimely, helpfulbook containing pictures of al! 
Book presidents towether with interesting facts regard- 
s their elec =. Charts and maps showing how 


tes voted. An interesting boc vk which should 
in hands of every teache Send ag your copy 
today. It will be sent abeclsholy free 


FREE F. Turner, Walbrook, Baltimore, Md- 
Unblushing F a 


Told by Doctor 
About 


| FEMININE 
HYGIENE 











USE “DOCTOR’S WAY" 





Why hush up the true facts about Feminine Hy- 
giene? You are entitled to kn You te 
know for health, happiness, safety ond peace of mind, 
Get the plain, frank TRU TH = this intimate subject 
as a doctor would tell it. mare over 18, send 
for FREE book which shows he ww to practise safe, 
dependable Feminine Hygiene. 

Trial Package; Book Free 

With this book comes a package of Mu-col (for a 
slight charge for packing and mailing). Used by doc- 
tors in huspital and office practise for over 25 years, 

Mu-col gives you DEPENDABLE results.: Doctors 
call it the ‘Douche Supreme.’” Safe too. Though of 
concentrated strength, it cannot harm Getieote organs 
as mercury and carbolic solutions do. Cooling, sooth- 
ing, healing and deodorizing, too. Guarantees feminine 
daintiness and cleanliness together with safety, and de- 
Pendability. Economical. Teaspoonful makes 2 quarts. 


Mu-col now sold in Drug stores at 35c | 
Send for <0! d in Drug stores at $5 


, $1.50. But mail coupon at once 
Jor generous sample and amazing 
Jrank FREE Book, 


SAMPLE 


et 
Mu-col Co., Inc., Dept. 1849-0, Buffalo, N. Y. ] 
| Send large size sample Mu-col in PLAIN WRAP- | | 
PER. Include FREE book on Feminine Hygiene. |! | 
| I enclose 10¢ (stamps or coin) for packing and 
mailing. | 
Se eee | 
| Address... 
-=——_— =, | 
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mixture on the stove and bring 
it to the boiling point. A few 
drops of oil of cloves gives a 
pleasant odor and keeps the 
mice away from it. Place the 
paste in a glass jar. 

E. Painting the house. 
Problem questions: 
1. Where shall we get the 
paint? (Bring paint and paint- 
brushes from home.) 
2. What colors shall we use? 
3. How shall we put it on? 
4. Shall we need a large or a 
small brush? “Why? (Use a 
wide brush, since it saves time 
and paint.) 

F, Curtains. 

Use cellophane (saved from 
candy boxes and other things) 
for glass in the windows. Cut 
a square of cellophane to repre- 
sent a window; and paste on it 
a piece of green paper for a 
shade. Make curtains of any 
old goods on hand. Run a 
string through top of curtain 
and fasten each end to the win- 
dow with a thumb tack. 

G. Rugs. 
Problem question: 
1. How shall we make the rug? 
H. Rooms in house. 
Problem questions: 
1. How many rooms shall we 
have? (Six) 
2. What kind of rooms shall 
they be? 
3. What kind of furniture 
shall we put in each room? 
I. Furniture. 
Problem questions: 

Of what shall we make the 
furniture? 

2. How shall we make it? 

a) Chairs.— Make of round, 
half-pint ice-cream cartons. 
Turn the bottom upside 
down to form the bottom of 
the chair. Take the rim off 
the top and fasten it to the 
side of the bottom to form 
the back of the chair. Use 
paper fasteners for this pur- 
pose. Cover the chair with 
pretty figured wall paper, 
cretonne, or any pretty goods 
on hand. 
b) Rocking chairs.—Make 
like the other chairs; for 
rockers use two tops, one on 
each side, letting the round 
part form rockers. The tops 
may be left on or cut to 
form arms. 
c) Sofa—A long piece of 
cardboard with ends made 
of the tops of the cartons, 
with the bottom part cut 
square, will form a sofa to 
correspond to the chairs. 

d) Stand or small table.— 

Use the bottom of carton for 

table top, and cut sides of 

carton to represent legs. 


This forms a round table. 





e) Table 


spool 


lamp.—A 


with a short stick placed up | | 
the middle forms the base 
for a lamp; a paper drinking 
cup, covered with crépe pa- 
per, makes a good shade. 

f) Floor lamp.—A spool 
with a discarded penholder 


placed up the center forms | | 


the base; the shade is made | 
the same as that for the 
smaller lamp. 

&) Bookcase—Bottoms of 
safety match boxes, one on 
top of the other, will make a 
very presentable bookcase. 
Little paper books placed in 
the spaces will look very 
realistic. 

hb) High chair—Made like 
small chairs, using pint box 
instead of a half-pint one. 

i) Buffet—Made from a 
five-cent match box turned 
on side, with a straight piece 











of cardboard to form the 


back. 
j) Stove-—Made the same as 
the buffet, with circles | 


drawn on top to represent | 


stove lids. 

k) Cupboard.—Made the 
same as the bookcase, with 
paper dishes on the shelves | 
instead of books. 

1) Bed.—A candy box makes 
the bottom of the bed. 
Cardboard on ends forms 
headboard and footboard. 
m) Cradle—Cut in half 


lengthwise an ice-cream car- | 


ton, using a lid for head- 
board and one for footboard. 
The curved part of lids 
forms rockers. 
n) Bureau.—Made the same 
as the buffet, but smaller. 
0) Bathroom.—Model this | 
from clay. (Clay usually | 
may be found where a well 
has been dug. If it is placed 
in a bucket and kept damp, 
with a damp cloth on top, it 
will keep soft for a long 
time.) 
V. Learning activity (the second 
ae 
. Make a stocking-doll family | 
- live in the house. 
Problem questions: 
1. How many dolls shall we 
have in our family? 
2. Of what shall we make 
them? 
3. How shall we make them? 
Use a stocking. Cut the 
foot where the heel begins 
to form. Stuff with cotton 
batting (a big bundle costs 
1Sc.). Tie a string around 
the stocking to make neck 
and form head. Cut the 
other parts and sew them to- 
gether. Wool unraveled 
makes very good hair. Use 
embroidery cotton to make 
eyes, nose, and mouth. 
(Continued on page 68) 
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S uch 


‘STUNNING NEW 


FASHIONS 


They might have come 
direct from Paris! 


- YET SO ECONOMICALLY PRICED 
YOU CAN EASILY AFFORD THEM! 


Evan though your clothes allowance is only 
a fraction of what it used to be, you can still 
dress so smartly that all your friends will 
marvel how vou do it! 


It’s so simple when you avail yourself of the 
“Finish-at-Home” Plan, Here’s the way it 
works: Run through our new “Magazine of 
Fashion” for Fall and pick out the garments 
which you'd like to have. This fascinating 
book is literally teeming with the smartest 
and newest creations...each reflecting the 
authentic designs and true individuality of 
famous French couturiers, 


Our skillful men-tailors will cut each garment 
you select to your own exact measurements, 
All the difficult sewing is done by us. We 
furnish all the trimmings and findings, You 
merely sew a few ‘simple seams...and you 
have a perfect-fitting garment at an amazingly 
low price. A novice can follow the easy 
common-sense finishing instructions. 


Write today for your FREE copy of our’new 
“Magazine of Fashion” for Fall and discover 
how inexpensively you can achieve a truly 
smart wardrobe! 


FRE 


MAIL THE 
COUPON 






FAUL STYLE 


FIFTH AVENUE MODES 


Inc. 


74 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., Dept. 96 


Send me my FREE copy of The Magazine of 
Fashion for Fall, and tell me bow I can be 
fashionably dressed . . . yet save balf! 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





City STATE. 
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To Encourage The Study Of 
WHOLE WHEAT 


We will be pleased to send you a booklet written 
by an eminent English authority about the staff 
of life—a treatise so complete that it can readily 
be used as a text book. We will also supply for 
distribution to your pupils pamphlets entitled 
“The Story of a Grain of Wheat.” 
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Remember ... Whole Wheat contains twelve 
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precious mineral salts of the wheat as well as im- 
portant vitamins, protein and carbohydrates. It 
provides in digestible form all the bran that is 
normally needed. 
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Whole Wheat can be one of your best aids in 
your work of building strong bodies and better 


4 


minds. 





Bureau of Whole Wheat Foods 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
“Uneeda Bakers” 
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WII) FREE oe 
a ) Please send me ......... copies of The 
ws Ww Story of a Grain of Wheat and other 
) \ literature on whole wheat. 
Mail Coupon Ee 
Address 
TODAY City BUBUE- cccccceccovece 
School.....++.+-. Grade 


Number of Pupils . 
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ow much?...How sure? 




















When planning a retirement 
fund, there are two questions about the return on the invest- 
ment you select—“How much?” and “How sure?” 


The Annuity answers both with thorough satisfaction. It 
offers the highest possible return commensurate with abso- 
lute safety. 

When you buy a John Hancock Annuity, you buy Income 
plus Security. Ask for information. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


Joun Hancock Inquiry Bureau, 197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me your booklet, “You Can Have an Income as Long As You Live.” 


Name....... 
Street and No. 


City tate... 


Catalogue of Teaching Helps Free 


We want every teacher to have a copy of our complete catalogue which fully de- 
scribes all of our publications for teachers and schools, including Books for Teachers, 
Poster Pattern Books, Entertainment and Song Books, Supplementary Readers, etc. 

SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY—give complete address; a postcard will do. Also 
send names and addresses of any of your teacher friends who would like catalogues. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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| VI. Learning activity (the third | 
| group). 
A. Make clothes for the dolls. | 
| Problem questions: 
1. What clothes shall we make | 
for each member? 
2. How shall we make them? 
a) Fold paper and cut a 
kimono pattern for Mother. 
Cut patterns first for each | 
garment made. Use old| 
scraps saved for purpose. | 
| VIL. Fusion of subjects. 
A. Geography and history. 
1. Learning family names, as 
the Washington family, the 
Lincoln family, family living | 
in White House, next-door 
| neighbor. 
2. Observing that there are 


lies, as cat, dog, cow, robin, 
and sparrow families. 
. Writing. 





4. Everyday Doings at Home, 
5. Lincoln Primer, p. 7. 

6. Lincoln Reader, Book |, 
pp. 92 and 105. 

7. Pathway to Reading, Book |, 
p- 30. 

8. The Action Primer. 

9. The Study Readers, Book |, 
10. The Wide Awake Primer, 
11. Under the Story Tree, p. 81, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Anderson, J. C.: Lincoln Readers, 


Book I (Chicago: Laurel Book 
Co.). 
Lincoln Primer 


(Chicago: 
Laurel Book Co.). 


Ayer, J. Y.: Easy Book (New York: 


The Macmillan Co., 1926). 


Baker, T. O.: The Action Primer 


(New York: American Book Co, 
1906). 


| Child Life Readers (New York: 


The Macmillan Co., 1899-1901), 


1. Writing rhymes and cap-| Coleman, B. B., and others: Path. 


tions under pictures. 


Reading. 

1. Reading own experiences on | 
charts, posters, and in booklets. 
2. Reading stories on the level 
of the reading abilities of first- 
graders, 
D. Arithmetic. 

1. Use of ruler in building 
house. 


lets. 

3. Counting how many chairs, 
tables, beds, etc., are needed for 
house. 

4. Counting members in fam- 





ily. 
E. Music—songs. 

1. “A Valentine for Mother,” 
Suggested List of Songs, from 
The Music Hour, Second Book. | 
2. “A Cup of Tea,” “Evening | 
Shadows,” “Over the River and 
Through the Woods,” “Rock- 
a-bye,” “Saturday,” “Six Little | 
Pigs,” “Sleep, Baby, Sleep,” 
“We Thank Thee,” from Songs 
of Childhood. 
. English and literature. 





1. Oral 


experiences. 


| 2. Original rhymes. 


3. Poems. 

a) “Mother Moon,” “Only 
One Mother,” “The Hen,” 
“The Rabbit,” “The Three 
Little Kittens,” 
Poetry Book, Vol. I. 
b) “Which Loved Best?” 
from Elson Third Reader. 
c) “Over the River and 
Through the Woods,” from | 
Elson Fourth Reader. 

VIII. Stories. 

A. Stories that bring out good | 

manners, habits, and attitudes. 

B. Stories for children to read. 
1. Child Life First Reader and 
Primer. 

2. Easy Book. 
3. Work-a-Day Doings on the 





Dobbs, Ella Victoria: 


composition—telling | Murray, Clara: 


from The , Serl, Emma: 





Farm. 


way to Reading, Book I (New 
York: Silver, Burdett & Co, 
1925). 

“Playhouses 
and What They Teach,” Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans, 
January, 1931, p. 21. 


Elson, W. H., and Runkel, Lura E:: 


Elson Third Reader (Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co.). 


2. Numbering pages of book-' Elson, W. H.: Elson Fourth Reader 


(Chicago: Scott, Foresman & 


Co.). 


Goddings, 'T. P., and others: Songs 


of Childhood (Boston: Ginn & 
Co.). 


Huber, M. B., and others: The Po- 


etry Book, Vol. I (Chicago: 
Rand McNally & Co.). 


LaRue, M.: Under the Story Tree 


(New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1923). 


Lindsay, M. M.: Mother Stories 


(Springfield, Mass.: Milton Brad- 
ley Co.). 


McConathy, Osbourne, and others: 


The Music Hour, Second Book 
(New York: Silver, Burdett & 
Co.). 

The Wide Awake 
Primer (Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co.). 


Read, H. S.: Grandfather's Farm, 


“Social Science Readers” (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1928). 

Work-a-Day Doings 

on the Farm (New York: Silver, 

Burdett & Co.). 

Everyday Doings at Home 
(New York: Silver, Burdett & 
Co.). 

Smith, J. R.: Home Folks (Phila- 
delphia: John C. Winston Co, 
1927). 

Tappan, Eva March: The Farmer 
and His Friends (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1916.) 

Walker, Alberta, and Sumny, 
Ethel: The Study Readers, Book 
I (New York: Charles E. Mer 
rill Co., 1924-26). 
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(Continued from page 55) 


ANOTHER GIRL—Better still, let | 
him join in. 

SEVERAL—Yes, yes, let’s demon- 
strate the laws of Safety Street for 
Jonny and let him join in. 

(A Boy with a drum leads the 
drill that follows, accompanied by 
music if possible. A single line of 
march forms on right, Jonathan 
anywhere along it, and proceeds 
across stage to the crossing where 
the light is. A child behind the 
scenery manipulates a pair of flash- 
lights so that they flash red and 
green by turn. When the line | 
reaches the corner, it stops if the 
light flashes red, and proceeds if it 
turns green, each girl and boy look- 
ing up and down the street before 
crossing. Make several rounds, 

As the line completes its final 
round and halts for the red light, a 
very small child comes in at left 
and, when the light turns green, is 
safely escorted across the street by 
the line. All go off stage when they 
reach right entrance. 

A group of gay drills on tricycles 
follows, the drillers exemplifying 
the law of keeping out of the street 
while playing. As each group fin- 
ishes its part, the drillers go to side or 





back stage. 
The last group to enter is a band. | 
The bandsmen wear caps and broad | 


ribbons crosswise of their chests, let- 
tered SIDEWALK BAND. The 
group is led by a drum major. 

The band joins the Girls and Boys, 
who fling their arms about one an- 
other's shoulders, Jonathan in the 
middle of the group.) 

ALL (band accompaniment)— 

We're girls and boys of the vil- 
lage 
And we live on Safety Street; 
Since Jonny Average joined 
our ranks, 
Our number is quite com- 
plete. 

Accidents don’t happen here 
And no one gets a scare, 
For all the girls and boys ob- 

serve 
The laws of the thorough- 
fare. 
O beautiful Safety, 
Tra, la, la, la, la; 
O matchless Safety, 
Tra, la, la, la, la, la, la, 
la, la, 
For accidents don’t happen 
here 
And no one gets a scare, 
Since all the girls and boys 
observe 
The laws of the thorough- 
fare. 

(The Driver may pass through 

during the singing.) 


A Study of 


the Apple 


(Continued from page 47) 


IV. Individual responsibility of class 
members. 
A. Notebook. 
1. Pictures of apples and or- 
chards cut from advertisements. 
2. List of famous orchards or 
trees belonging to famous 
people. 
3. Pictures of delicious food 
dishes made from apples, with 
recipes for making them. 
4. Local prices for different 
varieties and grades. 
§. Essay—‘“What I Saw in an 
Apple Orchard” (birds, blos- 
soms, etc.). 
6. Foods from apples—pies, 
sauces, cider, vinegar, jam, ap- 
ple butter, etc. 
V. Class activities. 
A. Making sand table. 
B. Keeping notebook of cut-outs, 
pictures, etc. 
C. Twig collection. 
D. Observing and reporting on 
apple trees seen. 
E. Making apple map. 
F. Holding an apple show. Each 
member brings one apple, and 
knows the variety, where grown, 
and other facts about it. 
VI. Correlations. 
A. History. 
1. Early mention of apples. 
2. Carbonized apples found in 
prehistoric lake dwellings of 





Switzerland. 


3. Dwarf apple of the Middle 
Ages. 
4. 1639. Apples picked in Bos- 
ton. 
5. 1644. Massachusetts colony 
had apple nursery. 
6. 1676. Book on cider, in 
London. 

B. Geography. 
1. The apple states 
Union. 
2. Location of the greatest or- 
chards. 
3. What European countries 
raise apples. 
4. Transportation lines. 

C. English. 
1. Oral discussions and special 
reports. 
2. Written reports and simple 
outlines. 
3. A playlet in pantomime, de- 
veloped by the children, “An 
Apple a Day.” 


of the 
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Why do it? 
KLEENEX 


disposable tissues 
and destroy 


HE worst job on earth! That's 

what any woman says about wash- 
ing dirty handkerchiefs. 

Why inflict this repulsive job on 
yourself, or anyone else? Use Kleenex, 
as so many other people now are doing. 
They started the use of this health 
handkerchief during colds—then found 
it impossible ever to return to the old, 
unsanitary way. 

Daintier than handkerchiefs 
Kleenex is made of softest rayon- 
cellulose in convenient squares, hand- 
kerchief size. These disposable tissues 
are softer than any handkerchief — 
downy, dainty, gentle, absorbent. 

You will find them more agreeable 
to use than the old-time handkerchief. 
And think how pleasant to use each 
tissue only once—selecting a fresh, 
clean one every time. This is actually 
possible because of the low cost. 

Costs less than laundering 
If you have been sending washing out, 
you will find Kleenex a great saving 
over laundry bills. You can use many 
tissues for the cost of laundering 
one handkerchief. A whole package of 
Kleenex is about equal in cost to one 
inexpensive handkerchief. 

Try some of the other uses that 
Kleenex fans have written us about! 
Kleenex for applying ointments and 
lotions. Kleenex for applying cos- 
metics—and for removing them. All 
drug, dry goods and department stores 
sell Kleenex. 

Kleenex is now available in two 
sizes which come in convenient pack- 
ages, Cellophane-wrapped for your 
protection. The new large package 
contains tissues three times the usual 
size, handy for guest towels and gen- 
eral household use. And Kleenex also 
comes in convenient 25-cent rolls con- 
taining 180 tissues, size 9 x 10 inches. 
For a sample of Kleenex write the 
Kleenex Co., Lake Michigan Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 


KLEENEX disposable TISSUES 






















Start the | 
School Year Right 


E assured of getting the greatest possible benefit from The 
INSTRUCTOR and any other magazines or teaching helps that 
you may wish to obtain in combination with it— 


By Ordering Now 


—at the beginning of your year’s work, and thus having the use of 
these invaluable helps all through the school year. 

The September number of The INSTRUCTOR is assured to all 
who order promptly. Teachers appreciate the importance of hav- 
ing all the numbers for the school year but very often they neglect 
ordering until it is too late to get the September number because 
of the supply being exhausted. Avoid having this occur in your 
case by sending your subscription order now. 


Pay Later If More Convenient 


We shall be glad to have you place your order now for The INSTRUC- 
TOR and any of the various magazines and teaching helps offered in com- 
bination with it at special reduced prices, with the understanding that 
payment need not be made until October 5th. 

Look over the lists of magazines and teaching helps below. 

Select all that you will need during the school year. 

Indicate those desired in order blank below, fill in your name and ad- 
dress and mail to us. Your magazines and teaching helps will be sent to 
you promptly but you need not pay the bill until October 5th. 


Other Magazines in Combination 
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‘ Full Special -—- 
The INSTRUCTOR (1 year—10 issues—$2.00) Price Price ‘$i 
with The Pathfinder (52 issues—$1.00) 00000. $3.00 $2.75 m3 
with Nature Magazine (12 issues—$3.00) 5.00 4.20 oe 
with The Etude, Music Magazine (12 issues—$2.00) 4.00 3.35 26 
with Junior Home Magazine (12 issues—$2.50) . 4.50 3.75 $2 
with Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine (52 issues—$5.00) . 7.00 6.00 wh 
with The Pathfinder ($1.00) and Nature Magazine ($3.00) . 6.00 5.10 8, 
with The Pathfinder ($1.00) and The Etude ($2.00) .. 5.00 4.20 38 
with Correct English (10 issues—$2.50) . 4.50 3.65 28 
with Child Life (12 issues—$3.00)............... . 5.00 4.25 ~ 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine (12 issues—$3.00) . 4.50 3.85 = 
with McCall’s Magazine (12 issues—$1.00) . 3.00 2.85 54 
with Good Housekeeping (12 issues—$2.50) . 450 435 53 
with Woman’s Home Companion (12 issues—$1.00) . 3.00 2.85 ~e2 
with Cosmopolitan (12 issues—$2.50).. . 4.50 435 & 
with American Magazine (12 issues—$2.50) 4.50 4.35 <3 
with Review of Reviews (12 issues—$3.00) 5.00 3.95 $ 
with Golden Book (12 issues—$3.00) 5.00 3.85 FS 
with American Boy (12 issues—$2.00) . 400 3.85 5g 
with Pictorial Review (12 issues—$1.00) . 3.00 2.85 a 
with Collier’s, The National Weekly (52 issues—$2.00) 4.00 3.60 pie 
with Reader’s Digest (12 issues $3.00)............ seth 5.00 4.10 93 
with Current History (12 issues—$3.00). 5.00 425 GS 
. . . Add to Your 
Teaching Helps in Combination  %iizii 
Instructor Plan Books, 3 volumes, 672 pages, cloth ($3.60)... $2.90 
Primary Plans and Projects, 1 volume, 320 pages, cloth ($3.60)... 2.90 
20 Large Full-Color Pictures, Group I—For Lower Grades (Not Sold) 95 
20 Large Full-Color Pictures, Group II—For Upper Grades Alone § 95 
Four Hundred Games, 1 volume, 320 pages, cloth ($1.50)... . 1.20 
Poems Teachers Ask For, Book I, 1 volume, 214 pages, cloth ($1.00) 80 
Poems Teachers Ask For, Book II, 1 volume, 214 pages, cloth ($1.00) 80 
Creative Posters, heavy paper covers (60c) Me : 50 
Instructor Poster Patterns, Book I, heavy paper covers (60c) 50 
Instructor Poster Patterns, Book II, heavy paper covers (60c) 50 
Story-Book Poster Patterns, heavy paper covers (60c) 50 
Health Poster Patterns, heavy paper covers (60c).... 50 
School Window Decorations, heavy paper covers (60c) 50 
Safety Poster Patterns, heavy paper covers (60c) 50 
Instructor Jointed Toys, Book I, heavy paper covers (60c) 50 


Instructor Jointed Toys, Book II, heavy paper covers (60c) 


_day for playing ball on the green, 
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The Making of the Constitution 


(Continued from page 52) 


every state will have the same num- | 
ber of Senators. The other body | 
will be called the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and its membership will 
be according to population. 
NATHAN—I think that 
rather queer. 
BENJAMIN—The men have been 
working at the convention nearly 
four months now, and they will 
soon have to come to some sort of 
agreement. 
ASAPH—I don’t believe the states | 
will ever all agree on anything. 
CHARLES—If we aren't willing 
to do what the delegates decide, 
what’s the use of having such a con- 
vention? 


THOMAS—Some of the delegates | 


seems 








would like to make George | 
Washington king. 
ASAPH—That's just what we 


fought for—to get rid of being 
governed by a king. I want a 
government where everybody has a 
chance. I want a republic. 
JOHN—If those men don’t make | 
a decision soon, we'll have a civil | 
war. 
CHARLES—My father says that | 


| they are talking about having the 


new government start as soon as| 
nine states accept the plan. 

JOHN—What are they going to | 
do with the others? | 

CHARLES—Leave them out if| 
they won’t agree. Patrick Henry 
and Samuel Adams are working 
against the new constitution. They 
say it takes too much power away 
from the states. 

BENJAMIN—I think Delaware 
will be the first state to sign. We 
believe in union and a central 
government. We believe in a real 
united states. 

JOHN—I don’t know what Vir- 
ginia will do. 
the biggest population and we think 
that— 


CHARLES—Hold_ on, fellows. | 
Keep still. Here comes General 
Washington. Doesn’t he look 
thoughtful? (General Washington 


enters; the boys stand and bow.) 
WASHINGTON (in absent-minded 
way)—Good morning, boys. Fine 


isn t it? 
BoYs—Yes, 

passes on.) 
CHARLES—My father says that 


sir! 


You know we have | 











(Washington | 


Boys—Oh, do! (Washington re- 
enters.) 

JOHN—General Washington? 

WASHINGTON—Why, it is John 
Congden! This is a real surprise, 
When did you come up from Vir. 
ginia? 

JOHN—Last night. 

WASHINGTON—Have 
my people? 

JOHN—We were at Mount Ver- 
non about a week ago. They were 
all well and wishing you might re- 
turn soon. 

WASHINGTON—Perhaps_ I 
before long. 

joHN—General Washington, we 
boys have been talking about the 
convention you are attending, 
Could you spare time to tell usa 
little more about it? 

WASHINGTON—Certainly, John, 
The final arrangement of the con- 
stitution was handed over to a com- 
mittee this morning. 

JOHN—What is the plan, General 
Washington? 

WASHINGTON—The government 
will be divided into three sections: 
an Executive Department, which 
will be conducted by a president 
and vice-president; a Legislative 
Department to make laws, which 
will be composed of a Senate and a 
House of Representatives; and a 
Judiciary Department, to try those 
who break the laws. There will be 
certain special duties assigned to 
each department. 

JOHN—Do you think it will 
work, General Washington? 

WASHINGTON—Yes, I think it 
will be a success. 

BENJAMIN—Will the small states 
have as big a voice in the govern- 
| ment as the larger ones? 

WASHINGTON— Yes, in the upper 
house. In the lower house the 
states that have the largest popula- 
tion will have the greatest number 
of representatives. It seemed the 
only fair way. I must go now. 
The committee is probably ready to 
report. 

Boys—Thank you very much, 
General Washington. (Washington 
exits.) 

CHARLES—Come on, let’s play 
catch. 

(The boys get up and start play- 
ing ball as the curtain drops.) 
| HERALD (appearing in front of 


you seen 


can 


when the constitution is adopted | the curtain)—The months have 
General Washington will be the first | lengthened into years since Septem- 
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| president. 


ASAPH—I wish I could under- | 


stand just what our constitution is 
going to be like. 

JOHN (looking up the street in 
the direction George Washington 
went)—General Washington is 
coming back. I know him well. 
We often go over to Mount Vernon 
and play with George and Nellie 
Custis. I'll ask him to tell us some- 
thing about the constitution if you 
want me to. 





ber 17, 1787, when the final com- 
mittee on the Constitution for the 
United States brought in its report. 
The mistakes of the Articles of Con- 
federation have been rectified in the 
Constitution. Amendments have 
been added as the need has arisen. 
The Constitution has stood the wear 
and tear of one hundred and forty- 
five years. Let us honor it in all the 
years to come. 
(All unite in singing a patriotic 

| song.) 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Learning to See 
(Continued from page 18) 


between a painting and a master- 
piece. It is much easier to read about 
an artist, to get another’s criticism 
of his style, than it is to discover the 
elements of beauty in his work. We 
have been told what we should like 
without having been shown how to 
find the elements that make it 
worthy of our appreciation. 

It must be remembered that ap- 
preciation is something that no per- 
son can give us. It must come from 
within. Sincerity is its keynote, and 
growth is necessary to its being. 
That is why it is essential that we 
give children pictures that are with- 
in their range of interest and under- 
standing, in order that they be led 
to discover the elements of beauty 
within these pictures, but at no time 
made to feel that they ought to like 
them. There should be the feeling 
of discovering what the artist has so 
carefully arranged for us, just as one 
discovers the stars, or flowers, or the 
rainbow, or the patterns that trees 
make at night. 

With the young child, we empha- 
size the discovery of lines, tones, and 
colors, and the use of rhythm, bal- 
ance, opposition, unity, and texture, 
in such a way that analysis does not 
mar feeling. However, as adults, as 
leaders in these discoveries, we must 
know more definitely what it is that 


every work of art should contain. 
| Because of this, I am going to define 


very simply the elements and princi- 
ples found in all works of art. 

The elements of visual design are 
line, tone, or mass of dark and light, 
and color. Designing is the putting 
together of these elements to pro- 
duce a harmony. It is said that in 
nature we never see line; that it is an 
invention of man’s to create a defin- 
ing of contour, an outlining of 
shape. 

Tone means the quantity of light 
which objects reflect in mass. The 
ordinary camera can give us only the 
amount of light seen, though it is 
photographing a colored object; 
whereas color is the quality of light 
reflected. It is the source of great- 
est enjoyment, and has a decided 
psychological effect upon our emo- 
tions. That is why children should 
be shown colored reproductions of 
paintings, when possible. 

I like to think of line as the 
framework, the pattern of any de- 
sign, complete in itself, but capable 
of greater depth. It is through line 
that the artist achieves the first ex- 
pression of proportion, which marks 
his work either as ordinary or as ex- 
ceptional. Tone gives body and 
weight and a third dimension; it fills 
the framework, and intensifies the 
pattern. Color gives life, vitality, 
and moods. It completes the fine 
proportion. It gives to mass and 
tone what sunlight gives to objects 
that have been in shadow. These 
three elements work together for the 





producing of harmony. Often an 
artist does not achieve all three. He 
may excel in one or another, but he 
must strive to bring the three into 
accord, if his message is to have last- 
ing merit. 

To show that a line pattern un- 
derlies every dark and light pattern, 
and that that, in turn, must under- 
lie every color scheme, I have taken 
the picture on the cover of this 
month’s INstRucTor and the one on 
the cover for September, 1931, and 
reduced each to line and to dark and 
light. You can find the color by re- 
ferring to the cover pictures. For 
each month’s picture this year, I will 
give the line scheme and the dark 
and light scheme, that you can 
better understand how the artist 
worked. 

You will notice that in the pic- 
ture by Geoffroy, he has used ver- 
tical, horizontal, and a few diagonal 
and curved lines. His emphasis has 
been upon the first two, with the 
diagonal lines uniting the figures, 
thus creating a center of interest. 
Because of this, he has given to his 
picture the feeling of quietness and 
dignity. Line directions have signif- 
icant meanings. A _ vertical line 
connotes dignity, strength, or sever- 
ity; while a horizontal direction 
gives a feeling of ease, repose, and 
depth. A diagonal line gives the 
sense of force, energy, action, and 
movement. 

This picture is a very good one to 
study for simple tones, because of 
the white caps against the flesh tone 
and against the still darker wall, and 
the simplicity of tone in the mass of 
the dresses. If we half close our 
eyes, the picture simplifies itself in- 
to three tones. Can you find which 
they are? To distinguish tone, you 
must half close your eyes, to shut out 
all reflections of color. The painting 
is not such a good example for color, 
because it depends more upon tone 
for its beauty. 


Geoffroy’s use of these structural | 


elements was dependent upon the 
observance of certain principles or 
laws. These are rhythm, often 
spoken of as rhythmic repetition or 
as echo; and balance, which gives us 
a feeling of completeness. Balance 
may be formal—equal distribution 
of interest and weight—or informal 
—a large mass balanced by a small 
one placed at the proper distance. 
Notice that in Geoffroy’s picture he 
has used informal balance. The large 
group is balanced by the child at the 
desk at the back of the room. An- 
other principle is subordination. In 
this, there must be a central theme, a 
dominance of line pattern. One tone 
must be more important than any 
other, and one color must strike 
the keynote. But to achieve bal- 
ance, there must be a secondary tone, 
color, and line scheme that plays 
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ANANAS are not only a fresh 
ruit, but a substantial food, 
ature made ripe bananas so di- 
stible that doctors prescribe 












\ they are fully ripe, she gave them 
ithful color-signal—brown 
ness” freckles on the golden 
skin, which any child can see. 
| ature made bananas easy for 
children’s hands to peel, too— 
just \a quick pull, and the tender 
pulp\is ready to eat, without fuss 
or sticky fingers. And on top of 
all this, she gave this inexpensive 
fruit valuable food elements 
hich growing children need— 
itamins, minerals and’ energy- 
ing carbohydrates. 
Let blackboard pictures teach 
your children to eat bananas 
regularly—for health. 


AMERICAN 4; 
MEDICAL 
abrint 





SCHOOLROOM HELP—FREE 


Supplementary material for many a fas- 
cinating lesson in health, in geography, in 
poster-making, is offered in our 24-page 
booklet, “About Bananas.” Well illus- 
trated and specially edited for schoolroom 
use. Coupon brings a free copy for each 
pupil in your room. 








UNITED FRUIT COMPANY ‘8%. !. 82 
Educational Dept., 1 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send............. copies of ‘About Bananas.” 
There are................ pupils in my room 
(This offer good only in the United States) 
Ee ak ee oc ee 
Address 
City ais Ne cieiannenctiniatie 
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An Open-Book Test on South America 


(Continued from page 58) 


Key To Test 26. Indian Ocean. 
1. Western. 27. Strait of Magellan. 
2. southeast. 28. east. 
| 3. Torrid and South Temperate. 29. northeast and southeast. 
| 4, Caribbean. /30. heavy with moisture. 
§. Atlantic. 31. Brazilian and Guiana High. 
6. Africa. _ lands. 
7. Australia. 32. The higher altitudes cool the 
8. Panama Canal. | winds, and the moisture condense; 
9. Andes. | and produces heavy rainfall. 
10. Orinoco. | 33. Brazil. 
11. Trinidad. 34. Brazil. 
12. Amazon. 35. Chile. 
13. Xingu (Sheen-goo), Madeira, 36. Buenos Aires. 
Tapajos, Purus, Negro, etc. | 37. pampas. 
14. La Plata. | 38. silvas. 
15. Brazil. 39. llanos. 
16. Argentina. 40. Grazing and agriculture. 
17. Bolivia and Paraguay. '41. wheat, meats, meat extracts, 








No. 1---CONTINUITY 

Each of the first three books pre- 
sents a continuous story based upon 
the activities of a boy and a girl of 
the same age as the average child of 
the grade for which the book is in- 
tended. Into this continuous story 
are woven the various types of liter- 
ature appropriate to the grade. 

A continuous story is more ap- 
pealing to the child than discon- 
nected material because it resem- 
bles a storybook, rather than a 
textbook, and holds the inferesté. 


No. 2--- VOCABULARY 


The words are those which the 
child uses every day, in the home, at 
play and in the schoolroom, and 
were scientifically selected from the 
word lists of Thorndike, Gates, 
Kirscher, and the 24th Year Book. 

New words are introduced grad- 
ually and naturally according to 
best standards. Repetition of new 
words is frequent, natural, and in 
interesting context. 


No. 3---CONTENTS 


In range, the material embraces 
Mother Goose, fairy tales, fables, 
poems, animal stories, biography, 
history, geography, nature study, 
holidays, patriotism, safe and hy- 
gienic living, dramatization. 

This material is characterized by 
nobility of thought, by humor and 
cheerfulness, as well as by origi- 
nality of subject and treatment. 

The informative material in “The 
Happy Road” (the Third Reader) 


is presented in story form. 


No. 4---TESTS 
The Second and Third Readers 


carry out the modern idea of aid- 
ing and testing the child’s compre- 
hension of what he reads, by means 
of the following: questions requir- 
ing complete sentences as answers; 
true, false tests; multiple choice 
tests; completion tests; matching 
words and phrases; making lists 
from context; telling what is 
wrong with statements; drawing 
and coloring; dramatization. 


No. 5---ILLUSTRATIONS 

The superb two-tone illustrations 
in The Happy Childhood Readers 
have been highly commended by 
teachers, supervisors, and art critics. 
The artist, Ann Brockman, is well 
known for her excellent illustra- 
tions of and for children, and she 
is at her best in these readers. The 
pictures have a quality that captures 
the child’s attention and their soft, 
harmonious colors help to _ instill 
ideas of good taste. 


No. 6--- ATTRACTIVENESS 


A nicely served meal is relished 
more than one of equal quality 
which is poorly served. The same 
psychology applies to books for 
children. If they are pleasing to the 
cye, they will be read eagerly. The 
Happy Childhood Readers, with 
their colorful covers and storybook 
appearance throughout, are espe- 
cially attractive to young children. 
And, in addition to their attractive- 
ness, they have all the fundamental 
qualities of basal readers. 


These new readers meet every modern requirement as basal texts and 
their use as such is very simple. With these Readers the teacher needs only 
a wall chart, a set of pre-primer flash cards and the manuals which are pro- 


vided for the Primer and First and Second Readers. 


They provide an abun- 


dance of material and suggestions for the teacher, including adequate and 
specific instructions for phonic dril! with each lesson. 


Write for Circular Containing Sample Pages 


and Full Information. 


Address : 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y. 











18. Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile. 
19. Guiana. 

20. Cape Horn. 

21. Panama Canal. Panama Canal 
is near the Equator in the Torrid 
Zone, while Cape Horn is in the 
South Temperate Zone, well down 
toward the Antarctic Circle. 

22. northeast. 

23. Ecuador, Colombia, Brazil. 

24. icebergs. 

25. very cold. 


hides, wool, tallow, etc. 
| 42. Falkland. 
| 43. Punta Arenas. 

44. Lake Titicaca. 
| 45. Chimborazo and Cotopaxi, in 
| the western part. 
| 46. Misti, in the southwestern part, 
| 47. Isthmus of Panama. 
| 48. Cape St. Roque. 
49. Aconcagua, on boundary line 
| between Chile and Argentina. 

50. New York. 





Was there any excuse for their being 
late? 

If the boys had come to school, should 
their teacher have given them a chance 
to explain? 

Was their action justified? 

Did they admit their knowledge of 
wrongdoing by going to Joe’s? 

What should they have done? 

§. In a certain school it was a 
rule that pupils who were tardy 
should report after dismissal, re- 
maining for half an hour. They 
were excused from this penalty if 
they brought notes from home ex- 
plaining that the tardiness was un- 
avoidable. Frank, who had recently 
entered the school, was tardy one 
afternoon, but he wanted to play 
ball, so he did not remain after 
school. Next day he said, “I was 
not sure there was such a rule.” 

What about Frank’s remark makes you 
think he did know the rule? 

What other fact makes you think he 
was evading the point? 

Should his teacher have told him indi- 
vidually that he was to remain? 

Do you think the rule a fair one? 

Is tardiness usually unnecessary? 

Why? 

Why is the habit of being late a bad one 
to form? 

6. The rules of one school de- 
mand a written excuse for all ab- 
sences. Jane returned after a two 
days’ absence without such an ex- 
cuse. When her teacher asked for 
it, Jane said, “My mother hasn’t 
time to be bothered with excuses.” 
However, the teacher told Jane to 
be sure to bring one the next day. 





When School Begins 


(Continued from page 19) 


Why is this a good custom? 

How does it really safeguard Jane's 
rights? 

Do you think that Jane made up her 
reason for not bringing an excuse? 
When might her mother have mad 
such a statement? 

What responsibility have you in regard 
to excuses for absence? 

7. John and Ralph were absent 
all day Friday. Both boys were ill. 
When Ralph returned to school, he 
made up his work. John, who made 
no effort to make up his work, 
called Ralph “teacher’s pet.” 

Was John justified in calling Ralph 
“teacher’s pet”? 
Which boy had the right attitude? 

8. Tony has just been promoted 
to the seventh grade. For the first 
time in his school career, he recites 
to different teachers, in different 
rooms. One day, his English teach- 
er dismissed him from her class at 
his request, because he felt ill. At 
the next class period, he did not feel 
any better, so he went home. The 
teacher of that class investigated his 
absence, and found that he had 
said nothing to his room teacher 
about going home. 

Why should Tony have told his teach- 
ers if he wished to go home? 

How many teachers should know about 
it? 

Should the principal of the schod 
know? Why? 

Suppose the truant officer saw Tony. 
Would Tony have any protection? 


Epitrortat Note: In Miss Hubbard's arti- 
cle next month, other problems and 8 ait 
ferent way of presenting them will b 
found. 
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¢. “THE GREATEST TIME AND LABOR SAVER OF ANY SINGLE PIECE OF APPARATUS 


WE HAVE IN THIS SCHOOL.”—From the Principal of a School in Illinois 
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LIKE A BLACKBOARD ON EVERY DESK 


Let us tell you how Ditto is 
improving teaching meth- 


ods in hundreds of schools 


EXAMINATION questions, maps, graphs, music scores, 
all kinds of school duplicating work done quickly, 
clearly, economically. Ditto reproduces direct from 
the original, handwritten or drawn in either pen 
,or pencil, typewritten or printed, in eight colors 
if you wish—and without the use of type, carbon 


or stencil. 


Ditto 


INCORPORATED 


Harrison Street at Oakley Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 








Ditto promotes student activities—the school 
newspaper, athletic schedules, posters, bulletins. It 
brings an efficient system of management into the 
office providing the required number of notices, 


records, reports, and office forms of every kind. 


As specialists in school duplicating work, Ditto 
offers many educational aids for every type of 
educational institution. We would like to send you 
actual samples of Ditto work reproduced in schools 
along with additional information about how Ditto 


can best serve your school. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF SCHOOL 


DUPLICATORS — one to suit your needs, For 
example, see the new DITTO Rotary Duplicator. 
Entirely automatic—self-feeding, self-ejecting. 
Produces up to 250 bright copies from one orig- 
inal, 100 copies a minute. On either bond or 
coated papers. Copies all or any part of the 
original. Eight colors in one operation. Any 
combination of pencil, pen and ink, typewritten 
or printed work. Photographically accurate. 
Copies cost less than 5 cents per hundred. 


This duplicator is extremely simple to operate. 








Each toyis clearly marked 
where cutting is required, 
and —at difficult points— 
deeply scored, to do away 
with unnecessary cutting. 
Spools and scissors are 
allthe materials required. 
No paste necessary. 


TEACHERS —Take advantage of this 
special offer today. Fill in, clip, and 
mail this coupon NOW! 


J. & P. COATS ano CLARK’S O.N.T. 
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ere's a “circus” for the children... a circus parade they can make with 
H spools... Clowns and animals, awheel and afoot—dog-cart and pony- 
cart—hobby-horse cart, with its little trailer—bicycle and roadster—and Jumbo, 
himself, with a tiny cart trailing behind him — six amusing cut-out spool-toys. 
Gay with color and action — ready to cut out — fold — and there, where the 


wheels belong, are places for spools. What fun for kiddies—at home, at schooll 


Special Offer to Ceachers 








When the toys are com- 
pletely cut out, and folded 
over, openings are avail- 
able into which the spools 
fit-to serve as the wheels, 


USE THIS CONVENIENT ORDER COUPON, OR WRITE 









Box 551, Newark, N. J. 


Please send me 





| enclose 


THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 


Department 49-W 


sets of the Spool-Toy Circus Parade. 


(Less than 10 sets — 5c per set. Ten sets or more — 3c per set) 





Name (Please Print) 





Street (or R. F. D.) 





City 


" State 








